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PREFACE. 

I HAVE been asked by my friend, Monsieur Yves Guyot, 
to write a few forewords to the present translation of his 
brochure^ explaining the existing system of Sugar Taxa- 
tion in France. 

I have great pleasure in acceding to his request, and 
the first thing that occurs to me is to express to Monsieur 
Yves Guyot my recognition of the very clear manner in 
which he has explained the intricate details of what is 
probably at once the most complicated, as well as the 
most absurd instance of protective fiscal legislation 
existing in the world. 

To those whose business it has been, as mine has been, 
to keep themselves acquainted with all that goes on in the 
Sugar World, the facts stated, and so lucidly explained 
by Monsieur Yves Guyot, are of course well known ; but 
the ordinary reader, I venture to say, will peruse the fol- 
lowing expose with surprise, and will indeed find it diffi- 
cult to refrain from feeling that his credulity is being 
imposed upon. 

The story disclosed might well be called a fiscal fairy 
story, were it not that fairy stories are fictions of a vivid 
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imagination, whilst this is a story of hard matter of 
fact. 

The brochure might indeed be entitled, "How the 
French Legislature extracts £4,000,000 annually from 
the pockets of French taxpayers as a contribution to 
enrich some 350 Sugar Growers." 

The following pages show, in the words of the conjurors, 
how the trick is worked. 

I have only one word to add, and it can scarcely be 
said to redound to our credit as a Nation, whether for 
common sense, or courage. It is this : all this absurd 
legislation would have been abortive but for the conni- 
vance of the Government of this country. It is absolutely 
certain that if we, who profess to be Free traders, had 
insisted upon maintaining Free trade in Sugar in our 
own markets, not only would our own Sugar-producing and 
Sugar-engineering industries have continued to prosper, 
but French taxpayers would have been saved the ex- 
travagant contribution they have been called upon to 
make for many years past for the benefit of a few indi- 
viduals, and the population of France might have also 
enjoyed the great blessing, which has so long been denied 
to them, of cheap sugar. 



NEVILE LUBBOCK. 



20 August, 1901. 



EXPLANATORY INTRODUCTION. 

It is not unnecessarj, I think, to explain the English 
publication of this little book. 

The original French edition had accomplished its pur- 
pose: it converted a great many public men in France 
to the anti-bounty movement. For this reason, and also 
in view of the probability of a second Brussels conference, 
it was decided, on the advice of the late Sir Courtenay 
Boyle and Sir Nevile Lubbock, to place an English 
edition before interested circles in Great Britain and its 
colonies. 

The late Under-Secretary of the Board of Trade was 
of opinion that literature which had caused a number of 
prominent French politicians to make volte-face on this 
important subject, would certainly be worth reading by 
that part of the British public which takes an interest in 
economic questions of this kind. 

In addition to this, a second International Conference 
on the Sugar Bounties not being improbable in the near 
future, it was thought of advantage to possess in England 
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some information relating to the regulations and the 
position of the sugar industry in the European beet- 
growing countries — especially in France, seeing that it 
was her delegates who caused the shipwreck of the 
Conference of 1898. 

This, then, is our excuse for the present édition. 

When I undertook the translation I intended to reduce 
all weights and measures and currency to the English 
standard, so as to make the perusal of the following pages 
less difficult to the reader. But as the work proceeded I 
found that this was totally impossible, and I was, nolens 
volensj obliged to adhere to the decimal system and the 
currency of the various countries concerned. 

JULES HEDEMAN. 



Thb London OrFici of << Lb Siboli," 
32, Charing Cross. S.W. 

August 18th, 1901. 
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SUGAR QUESTION IN 1901 



LEGISLATION IN EUEOPE DEALING 

WITH SUGAR. 

I. 

Common Features of Legislation. 

Bounties are the basis of the whole sugar industry in 
Europe. In industrial phraseology the word bounties 
means a reduction of taxes or a direct remuneration 
granted to a fixed production. 

The International Conference held at Brussels in 
1898, gave the following definition of sugar bounties : 

The Conference, without concerning itself with arrangements and 
provisional measures which exceptional circumstances may justify, is of 
opinion that by bounties is understood all advantages granted to manu- 
facturers and refiners by governmental fiscal laws, and supported directly 
or indirectly by the Sta^ Treasury. The following are specially to l>e 
counted as such : 

(a). Direct allowances on exports. 

(b). Direct allowances on production. 

(cj. Total or partial exemption of taxes on a part of the manufac- 
tured products. 

(d). Indirect advantages arising from an excess of yield or manu- 
facture over the amount fixed by law. 

fe). Profits accruing from an excessive drawback. 

The Conference considers also that advantages similar to those which 
are derived from premiums of the aforesaid description, might arise 
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from a disproportion between import duties and consumption duties 
(surtax), especiallj when sugar trusts are brought, forced or encouraged 
into existence by governments. The conference deems it highly desir- 
able that the surtaxes should be regulated so as to limit their action to 
the protection of the home market. 

The legislation on sugar in the various countries of 
Europe has the following common features : 

1. To push the production of sugar. 

2. To limit home consumption. 

3. To promote foreign consumption. 

These results are obtained through premiums on pro- 
duction, granted in a direct and open way as in France, 
or in disguised manner as in Belgium and Russia ; or by 
direct export bounties as in Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and, since the law of 1897, in France. Yet, we must 
admit, that the most inconsistent of all the legislations 
on this subject is the French legislation which amalga- 
mates production and export boimties, and which, though 
it is organized to shut the door on foreign sugar and to 
facilitate the export of the French product, provides for 
differential taxation in favour of long-travelled goods 
(détaxe de distanced so as tq draw into French ports 
sugar made in Réumon and the French West Indies, and 
also of native sugar carried by French coasting vessels 
(détaxe de cabotage), in order to help the refining in- 
dustry of the French seaports (law of 1897, art. 2 and 3). 

All these legislations have one feature in common — 
instability. We intend to show at once the changes they 
have undergone during the last twenty years, their 
character and position to-day, and their influence on 
production, home consmnption, and trade. 

II. 
French Legislation. 

The bounty system came into existence in the middle of 
the 17th century. On the 28th September, 1648, the 
prohibition to export raw sugar was repealed, and by 
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way of compensation a premium of 9 livres, 15 sous was 
granted to refiners on every quintal (100 kilog.) exported. 
This law remained in force until 1786 when it was de- 
cided that all sugar coming from French colonies and 
refined in French ports should receive a rebate of the 
amount of the duty paid on it as raw sugar. At that 
time it was estimated that a quintal of refined, which was 
equivalent to 170 to 180 pounds represented 225 pounds 
of raw sugar. In addition to this the exporter received 
4 livres for each quintal if he could conclusively show 
that the goods had reached the destination he had 
declared. 

These premiums were abolished by the law of March 
15th, 1791, but re-established by the law of 8 Floréal an 
XI (28th April, 1803). At first fixed at 50 francs, they 
were increased gradually to 110 francs by the law of 
March 11th, 1819. Since then laws dealing with the 
sugar industry came in rapid succession. The endeavour, 
evidently, was to conciliate two conflicting interests : the 
interest of the colonial sugar planters and the interest of 
the beetroot sugar growers at home. The government 
itself came to the conclusion that the problem could not 
be solved, and on the 11th of January, 1843, it proposed 
to buy up the entire beetroot sugar industry for 40 
millions of francs, and to put an end to it once for aU. 
Had the proposal, which found warm supporters in Ber- 
ryer and Lamartine, been accepted it would have saved 
our political assemblies much time, it would have made 
useless many a parliamentary intrigue, and it would have 
kept many hundred millions of francs in the pockets of 
the French consumers and taxpayers. 

The actual legislation in France took shape in 1884. 

The nature of the bounties now in force is twofold ; 
those granted by the laws of 1884 are bounties on pro- 
duction, while those established by the law of April 7th, 
1897, are direct bounties on exportation. 

This is the principle : the duty applies to a yield in- 
tentionally assumed too low ; the sugar produced in ex- 
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cess of this yield is exempted from part or the whole of 
the duty. The difference between the taxed sugar and 
the produced sugar constitutes the boimty or premium 
on manufacture. 

According to the law of July, 1884, the weight of 
sugar to be taxed was fixed according to the weight of 
the beetroot sent in for manufacture. The proportion 
was that of every 100 kilog. of beetroot submitted to the 
diffusion process, 6 kilog. of refined sugar should be 
dutiable. All sugar obtained in excess of the 6 kilog., 
as well as syrups and molasses, was duty free. However, 
the legislators saw soon enough that the valuation of the 
yield was too low, and it was raised to 6^ kilog. for the 
season 1887-88, to 6 J kilog. for 1888-89, 6} kilog. for 
1889-90, and 7 kilog. for 1890-91. 

Almost immediately the quota of surplus yield reached 
31.21 per cent, of the production. The tax was swal- 
lowed by the bounty. 

The law of 1884 was modified by the law of May 27th, 
1887, which shows clearly the mechanism of the whole 
system. 

In order to give a premium to sugar manufacturers 
the duty on consiuned sugar, fixed at 40 f r. by the law 
of July 19th, 1880, was raised to 50 fr. The law of 
May 27th, 1887, established a temporary surtax of 20 
per cent, on all sugar liable to duty, even on sugar used 
by vinegrowers. This surtax brought the duty therefore 
to 60 fr. It is true that this increase was presented as a 
"temporary one" only. The surtax of 20 per cent. — 
equivalent to 10 fr. — was to be paid on sugar hitherto 
free from duty, and in reality therefore the provisions of 
the law of 1884, shielding the manufacturer up to 1890- 
91, were violated. The law of July 24th, 1888, reduced 
to 40 fr. the duty of 50 fr. on every 100 kilog. of refined 
sugar, but article 2 of the same law imposed a temporary 
surtax of 50 per cent, on sugar dutiable whatever its 
origin. Thus the consumption duty of 60 fr. was main- 
tained, but owing to these new arrangements it became 
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possible "to increase from 10 fr. to 20 fr. a special 
equivalent duty on sugar free from the ordinary taxa- 
tion." This special duty was afterwards raised to 30 fr. 
by the law of August 5th, 1890. 

Finally the law of June 29th5 1891, organised the 
régime of to-day. 

The legal yield is reckoned at 7| kilog, of sugar for 
every hundred kilog. of beetroot. 

When the actual yield is not more than 10^ kilog. of 
refined sugar for every 100 kilog. of beetroot, the whole 
of the surplus yield benefits by the reduced taxation 
according to the law of August 5th, 1890, that is, aU the 
sugar exceeding the 7| kilog. pays only 30 fr. duty. If 
the 100 kilog. beetroot yields more than 10^ kilog. re- 
fined, one hafi of the additional surplus pays the 30 fr. 
duty, the other half pays 60 f r., i.e,^ the weight of refined 
exceeding 10^ kilog. pays 45 fr. per 100 kilog. Sup- 
posing that a manufacturer has used 10,000,000 kilog. of 
beetroot with an output of 11.50 per cent, of refined 
sugar, his debit account with the Government stands 
thus : — 

V 

775,000 kilog. of sugar ... @ fr. 60=465,000 francs 

275,000 „ „ ... @ fr. 30= 82,500 „ 

50,000 „ „ ... @ fr. 60= 30,000 „ 

50,000 „ „ ... @ fr. 30= 15,000 „ 



1,150,000 kilog. ... 592,500 francs 

This amounts to an average duty of 51 fr. 50 for every 
100 kilog. of refined sugar and gives to the manufacturer 
a ^' boni " (rebate or premium) of 8 fr. 48 for every 100 
kilog. of refined sugar, z.^?., 9 fr. 75 for each ton of beet- 
root. In other words it means that whereas 1,150,000 
kilog. of refined has been manufactured, only 987,500 
kilog. were subject to the normal duty of 60 fr. It will 
be seen later on* that the manufacturer finds it more ad- 

* Set Part 3rd, Chap. V. Agriculture, molasses, and bounty-fed 
alcohol. 
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vantageous to keep to the actual yield of 10^ kilog., and 
thus he limits it. A siun of f r. 30 for each ton of beet- 
root is paid by the manufacturer as a compensation for 
the expense of the excisemen on duty in his premises. 

For the year 1899, the quantity of sugar which thus 
benefited hf the reduced tariff, was 249,644,526 kilog., 
being 28.72 per cent, of the total quantity manufactured. 
The total allowance of the "boni" (premimn) at the 
rate of 30 francs for every 100 kilog. of sugar under 
reduced taxation, amounted to 74,893,358 fr., z>., 8 fr. 
62 for every 100 kilog. of refined sugar produced (includ- 
ing the 14 per cent, of sugar contained by the molasses 
sent to the distillers, to agriculturists, or sent abroad). 

III. 

Colonial Sugars. 

On Colonial sugar, the law of 1884, accorded, as rebate, 
a fixed percentage of waste (déchet) of 12 per cent., and 
afterwards of 24 per cent. The law of July 13th, 1886, 
enacted a different system : sugar produced in the French 
colonies and exported home is allowed a fixed percentaffe 
of waste (déchet) equal to the average surplus of yield 
obtained in the previous year, 1st September— 31st Aug., 
by the beetroot sugar manufacturers. The French 
Grovernment calculates and fixes accordingly for every 
terminated season, the premimn to be given to the native 
industry. According to official calcmation the average 
boni in 1897-98, was 8 fr. 40 per 100 kilog,, in 1898-99 
it was 8 fr. 79, and 8 fr. 62 in 1899-1900. 

According to the law of January 11th, 1892, dealing 
with the customs tariff, raw and refined sugar exported 
from the colonies to France is exempted from all sui-tax, 
but candy sugar pays a surtax of 4 fr. 20. French mo- 
lasses for distiUing purposes are entirely free from duties, 
but molasses used for all other purposes are taxed at the 
same rate as foreign molasses. 
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The net profit to the manufacturer amounts therefore 
to 3 fr. 20 for every ton of beetroot treated. 



V. 

How the Manufacturer obtains his Premium (boni). 

The method by which a manufacturer obtains his pre- 
mimn is one oi the things which remain a mystery for 
those uninitiated in the sugar question. It has varied a 
good deal, but at the present moment it is regulated by 
the decree of August 12th, 1899. 

If the manufacturer sells for home consiunption, he 

Eays the duty himself, but, of course, after the premium 
e obtained has been deducted. 

This, however, is the exception. Usually he sends 
his sugar to a bonded warehouse without paying the 
duty, but under the cover of a permit, or to the refiner 
who pays the duty or signs a declaration of temporary 
admission if he intends to export the sugar after it has 
been refined. 

Native sugar, coming from the manufacturer under 
the system of deferred payment of duty, and with de- 
tailed accounts of either surplus yield or waste in the 
manufacture, receives a certificate (certificat d'enlève- 
ment) stating the right to the application of the reduced 
tarifi*. 

From this moment these sugars are assimilated to 
sugar dutiable under the normal tarifi*, they circulate 
under the warranty of the same permits, and are ware- 
housed or bonded imder the same conditions. The cer- 
tificate, made out in the name of the manufacturer by 
a Government employé at the factory which forwards or 
ships, is written on a special check register, on the coun- 
terfoil of which is given, for the sake of control, the 
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manufacturer's name, a definition of the kind of sugar re- 
ferred to, whence it comes, and the bulk of refined sugar 
it represents. 

These certificates are transferable by the medium of 
endorsement. They are delivered as soon as the duty 
accounts have been paid, either at the removal from the 
factory or the warehouse, or whilst being transported, 
or when the time of temporary admission expires. The 
presentation of these certificates assures the benefits of 
the reduced tarifi* on native or French-colonial sugar to 
which they are applicable. 

The delivery certificate may be sold by the manu- 
facturer. As a rule he sells it to a refiner. If this de- 
livery certificate has been given for the surplus in the 
yield between 7| kilog. and 10 J kilog., the bearer has 
only to pay 30 fr. instead of 60 f r. duty ; and thus he 
discharges sugar of any description, for there is nothing 
to distinguish surplus sugar — if we may call it so — from 
sugar which has to pay the full duty of 60 fr. In short, 
the manufacturer obtains his premium when ceding his de- 
livery certificates. It is the refiner who, in buying them, 
pays to the manufacturer nearly the whole amount due 
to him, and he, the refiner, is repaid by the consumer, or 
has the duty cancelled in case he sends his goods abroad. 

It will no doubt be said that the refiners take advantage 
of manufacturers in buying their delivery certificates at 
a price which is much inferior to the normal value which 
the law assigns to them. They who maintain this are in 
the wrong. The price of these certificates does not vary ; 
they are bought by refiners at 29 fr. 40, which shows a 
difference of fr. 60 only. But these delivery certifi- 
cates are mainly issued from the Ist of October to the 
Slst of December, or to the 10th of January, the 20th 
of November being thus the average date of issue. But 
refiners who buy them cannot make use of them at once, 
they keep them in their safes to be used sometime during 
the season. On an average, therefore, they are kept in 
the safe drawers during lour months. The interest to 
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be computed on that advance may be taken at 4 per 
cent, a year. The exact value of these delivery certifi- 
cates may be thus arrived at : 

Purchase Price ... 29fr. 400 

Brokerage 025 

4 Months' Interest at 4 per cent. 392 



Exact Value 29 817 

Nominal Value ... ... 30 „ 



Difierence per 100 kilog 193 

Thus the profit made by refiners in buying the delivery 
certificates is less than fr. 20 for every 30 fr., i.^., fr. 
^6 per cent. 

It cannot, therefore, be said that deUvery certificates 
are bought on the cheap by refiners, or that manufac- 
turers are taken advantage of bv them, as is freely ar- 
gued by people who are careful not to state precisely 
how this could be done. 



VI. 

PremiumB granted on Production and not on 

Exportation. 

Such, then, is the system of premiums to the producers as 
it is organized in Irance. But on sugar for export the 
amount remitted never exceeds the amount of duty for 
which it was originally liable. Therefore, if subjected to 
the full duty, nothing is remitted ; 30 fr. if free from 
half the duty, 60 fr. if entirely free. The system can 
be more easily understood to-day now that premiums 
(boni) to the manufacturer are represented by indepen- 
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dent delivery certificates, and now that every kind of 
sugar is subject to a 60 fr. duty. No premium is paid, 
of course, on raw sugar for export which has paid no 
duty and which is accompanied by a permit. Duty-paid 
raw sugar and refined sugar are entitled to a rebate cer- 
tificate of exportation which represents exactly the value 
of the duty paid, viz., 60 fr. per 100 kilog. refined. 

There has therefore never been any indirect bounty on 
exported sugar since the abolition of the system enacted 
by the law of 8th May, 1864, and the system of nuances, 
I.e., since 1875. 



VII. 



Direct Bounties on Export. 

The law of April 7th, 1897, gave direct boimties on 
sugar export, and remittances of duty on sugar which had 
come from afar (détaxe de distance), or on sugar carried 
by coasting vessels (détaxe de cabotage). To cover this, 
tne same law imposed a refinery tax of 4 fr. per 100 
kilog., and a manufacturer's tax of 1 fr. per every 100 
kilog. of raw sugar which is not sent to the refinery. 
Exported sugar is not subject to these taxes ; on the 
contrary, the law grants bounties of 3 fr. 50, 4 fr. and 
4 fr. 50, according to quality, on all sugar for export. 
But it is specified by article 12, that if during the season 
more money was thus paid out, than would be received 
from the taxes put on manufacturers and refiners, the 
quota of the premiums for the coming season would be 
such as to reimburse the Treasury for the difference be- 
tween payments and receipts under this head. According 
to that same article, 12, the reduction of the scale of 
premiums is decided upon bv the Cabinet, whose decision 
must meet with Parliament s assent. 
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In 1897-98, the premiums were granted in their en- 
tirety, but a deficit of 4,079,000 fr. was discovered at the 
end of July, 1898. Hence, on August the 18th, 1898, it 
was decreed that premiums for 1898-99 would be reduced 
to 2 fr. 42, 2 fr. 77, and 3 fr. 11. For July, 1899, the 
balance sheet showed still a debit of 2,441,000 fr., so on 
August 10th, 1899, it was decreed that premiums for 
1899-1900, would be respectively 2 fr. 76, 3 fr. 16, and 
3 fr. 50 per 100 kilog. ; then on August 14th, 1900, 
another decree put them to 2 fr. 22, 2 fr. 54, and 2 fr, 86, 
for 1900-1901. 

In the report which prefaces the decree, it is stated 
that the deficit which has to be made good for 1900-1901, 
is computed at 7,160,000 fr. From the first of August, 
1899, to the 31st July, 1900, the quantity of sugar 
exported, benefiting by the export boimty, amounted to 
490,409,000 kilog. 



VIII. 
Détaxe de distance and détaxe de cabotage. 

The law of April 7th, 1897, grants other premiiuns, 
such as the détaxe de distance, amounting to 2 f r. 25 per 
100 kilog. of refined sugar from the French West Indian 
colonies and 2 fr. 50 from other French colonies. The re- 
sult of this rebate is to draw the sugar from its natural 
market. The French West Indies instead of sending 
their sugar to the United States and Réunion, instead of 
sending her product to Mauritius, or India, or Australia, 
ship to France. The aim of the law is, of course, to 
favour the refiners at the French seaports. 

Raw sugar, travelling from a French seaport on the 
Channel to a seaport on the Atlantic or the Mediter- 
ranean, with the object of being exported from there 
after it has been refilled, enjoys a premium of 2 fr. This 
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is called the détaxe de cabotage. This premium is like- 
wise granted on sugar coming from a factory which is 
situated 250 kilometres from the seaport where it is to 
be refined and exported. For refiners in the interior the 
distance is increased to 300 kilometres as the crow flies. 
But nearly all sugar factories are situated at less than 
300 kilometres from the inland refineries. There are 
consequently in France two duties on sugar ; 60 fr. for 
the refineries at Paris, 58 fr. for the refineries at the 
seaports— plus the tax on refining, which is 4 fr. in both 
cases. 



IX. 

The Legislation on Beflneries since 1864. 

It is, perhaps, not unnecessary to give here in a few 
words the history of the legislation on refineries since 
1864. This wiU snow that the various legislative measures 
have been influenced by sugar manufacturers who, while 
pretending to defend the interests of the agriculturists, 
complain always that the price of beetroot is too high, 
and that refiners take advantage of them. 

In 1864 a conference was held in Paris with the object 
of submitting to the same regulations all refined sugar 
exported from France, Belgium, Holland, or Great 
Britain. The outcome of this conference was a conven- 
tion for ten years. When, by the laws of July 8th, 
1871, and January 22nd, 1872, duties on sugar were in- 
creased by 50 per cent., bounties granted to refiners were 
increased at the same rate. The refiners in England be- 
gan to complain, and the sugar manu&cturers in France 
joined the Englishmen. They, the French manufac- 
turers, were submitted to the severest control from the 
excise authorities, whereas the refiners were getting a 
rebate of duty on the four standard types on exportation. 
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French manufacturers supported the English refiners in 
order to get their custom, and in order to create a com- 
petition between the EngUsh and French refiners for 
their sugars.* 

Conferences were held in Paris in 1872 and 1873, but 
proved abortive. French refiners continued to benefit 
largely from rebates on refined sugar, and to increase 
their exports, which amounted to 143,000 tons in 1872, 
154,000 tons in 1873, and 188,000 tons in 1874. Accord- 
ing to some valuations it was estimated that the loss to 
the treasury through refiners' rebates amounted to 20 
million francs. ^ 

By the law of March 21st, 1872, excise supervision 
was imposed on all refineries. But that law was not put 
into operation at once on account of other international 
conferences. By the law of December 30th, 1875, 
saccharimetry was substituted for the type system, and 
thus the refiners escaped from excise supervision, though 
they lost some of their advantages under the old system. 

But the classification system was not aboUshed. The 
duty or the yield applicable to each class corresponded 
with an intermediate range between the limits of that class. 
Thus the class, comprising Nos. 7, 8, and 9, which were 
legally stipulated to yield 80 per cent., included sugar 
ranging from 76 to 84. Of course the refiner tried to 
get from the manufacturers a sugar as near as possible 
to 84. At the same time the manufacturer was induced 
to manufacture low class sugars, as these, including a 
good many numbers of range, gave a wider margin for 
the work of the refiner. In order to get the high pre- 
miums granted to these sugars, they had to be put en 
admission temporaire^ and sent abroad as refined sugar. 
From 1875 to 1878 the average exports of refined sugar 
were 185,000 tons, whereas exports of raw sugar de- 
creased from 92,000 tons in 1875 to 22,000 tonsin 1879. 



* See Dictionnaire des Finances, article Sucres, By Messrs. Dechaud 
et Boizard. 
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The manufacturers insisted on excise supervision in 
the refineries as well, but the government was afraid 
to risk the arrest of our exportations by having re- 
course to it. It therefore tried to aid home consimip- 
tion by removing part of the duty. In this the law of 
July lOth, 1880, was quite successful. On the other 
hand it had abolished the class system and enacted that, 
for the future, raw sugar would be dutiable, according 
to the probable yield in the refinery as determined by 
the analysis of the saccharimeter. Manufacturers who 
had the benefit of the surplus yield, as established by the 
law of 1884, insisted on all refineries beinff subjected to 
excise supervision. Thej obtained this §j tht law of 
August 6th, 1890, followed by a decree of July 25th, 
then by the law of July 26th, and the decree of August 
30th, 1893. 

This régime has not shown the dutiable surplus yields, 
but it caused the suppression of the working of molasses 
in the refineries, and a decrease of French exports. 



X. 



The Law of 1897 and the Refiners. 

The authors of the law of 1897 declared openly that that 
law which gave a direct export bounty was directed 
against the refiners. M. Gadaud was careful to point 
out in his report that " the refining industry was more 
important in the amount of business it transacted than in 
the nmnber of its representatives," which implied of 
course " we need not be afraid of dealing with this in- 
dustry, for it cannot produce any electorsd action." He 
was quite indignant at the idea that anyone could sup- 
pose that " the law had been framed so as to favour re- 
finers, for if it were so, we should have to acknowledge 
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that the proposed bill was a pure iniquity." But he had 
no difficulty in showing that it was quite the contrary. 

His calculations showed that refining expenses, in- 
cluding waste and usual industrial profit, amounted to 
60 fr. per ton ; that refiners buy sugar from the manu- 
facturers at 26 fr. 50 per 100 kilog., i.e.^ 265 fr. per ton ; 
that 60 £r. per 100 kilog. must be added to the aforesaid 
26 fr. 50, as duties are nearly always paid by refiners, 
which means 600 fr. per ton to be added to 265 fr. cost 
price. 

Cost price per ton ... ... 265 fr. 

Duty „ 600 fr. 

Total 865 £r. 

Thus a ton of raw sugar would cost the refiner 865 fr. 
M. Gadaud omitted to add, "at the very low rate at 
which I made my calculation." 

Now what is the price the consumer has to pay ? The 
market quotation for refined sugar, good quality, was, on 
the 3rd of March, 95 fr. 50 per 100 kilog., i.e., 955 fr. 
per ton. 

Sale price ... ... ... 955 fr. 

Cost price ... ... ... 865 fr. 

Balance 90 fr. 

This, then, was the gross profit made by refiners, in 
other words, the margin between raw and refined sugar. 
But from it the refining cost has to be deducted : 

Gross profit 90 fr. 

Refining expenses 50 fr. 

Difference 40 fr. 

This leaves therefore a net profit of 4 fr. per 100 kiL, 
fr. 04 per kil., but the margin of profit it still dependent 
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upon the variations of cost price and sale price, the 
capital sunk in the refining plant, and all the industrial 
fluctuations. According to M. Gadaud "those 40 fr. 
are the tribute which consumers have to pay to refiners." 
M. Gadaud then went on : " If you multiply these 
40 fr. by the 500,000 tons annually produced by re- 
fineries, you get in roimd figures 500,000 X 40 = 20 
million fr., a very large sum of money indeed, especially 
when one remembers how few there are to divide it. ' 
M. Gadaud requested the Senate to put some order in to 
this state of thmgs. And the Senate obeyed M. Gadaud's 
demand, and so did the Chamber of Deputies, by voting 
a refining duty equal to the presumed profit of 4 fr. on 
candy sugar, on refined sugar thorougmy purified hard 
and dry, also on other qualities of refined sugar not 
ranging less than 98 per cent, and on pieces per 100 kilog. 
of refined sugar. 

M. Gadaud went on: "As compensation for this tax 
refiners will be assisted against foreign competition at 
home by a custom duty of 10 fr. ; but," he takes care to 
point out, "as German refiners get an export premium 
of 4 fr. 44 the real protection will only be 5 fr. 5^, This 
protection is too small to enable refiners to make use of 
it in view of the existing speculation, for if they got it 
into their heads to increase their prices in order to lay on 
consumers' shoulders the burden of the new tax, foreign 
sugar would come across our frontiers at once as soon as 
there was the slightest difference in their favour." 

At the same time efforts were made to induce manu- 
facturers to make white sugar which would not need re- 
fining, which would get export premiums, and which would 
be free from the refining tax of 4 f r. Thus M. Gadaud 
could triumphantly exclaim in the end : " This law is, 
therefore, not exclusively for refiners, it limits their 
actions, it is rather a drag upon them ; in fact it is against 
them." 

He drew attention equally to the protection which the 
law accorded to the renneries at the seaports against the 
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refineries in Paris. He was careful to point out that 
" there is a marked difference between the two." " Sea- 

f)rt refineries," he said, " receive raw cane sugar from the 
rench colonies, foreign raw cane sugar, and native raw 
beet sugar, whereas raw sugar from the Continent is kept 
out by the prohibitive surtax which is levied on it." The 
report further explained that the object of the law was to 
assist and improve the relations between seaport refiners 
and beet sugar manu&cturers. The bill provides for it 
in two ways. About 40,000 tons of foreign cane sugar, 
mainly from Java, were worked by seaport refineries. 
(1) a surtax is imposed by the bill in such a way that 
native raw sugar takes the place of foreign cane sugar, 
which is no longer imported. (2) the law gives a détaxe 
de cabotage of 2 fr. per 100 kilog. of native sugar when 
sent from French seaports on the Channel to French ports 
on the Atlantic or the Mediterranean, there to be refined 
and exported. 

M. Gradaud emphasised the benefits which the French 
Mercantile Marine would derive from that measure, and 
added : ^^ Best of all it attentuates the antagonism which 
exists between seaport and Parisian refiners." That 
sentence is indeed a remarkable one ; for, in order ^^ to 
attentuate the antagonism," premiums are given to sea- 
port refineries against Parisian refineries. 

Moreover, the object of the bill was to take away from 
the refineries as much sugar as possible, and to make the 
manufacturers supply the public direct. Hence a manu- 
facturing tax of 1 fr. only on raw sugar which did not go 
through refiners' hands, whereas the refining tax amounted 
to 4 fr. (law of 1897, art. 4). 

M. Gadaud explained that '^the difference between 
the manufacturing and the refining taxes will help manu- 
facturers in their endeavour to supply direct to the 
consumers and it will likewise assist them to get rid of 
the monopoly which the Parisian refiners had practically 
over them. 

It is easy to see, therefore, what was meant by the law 
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of 1897, a law, which nearly all those who talk about the 
sugar question, look upon as being in favour of refiners. 
If the bill did not kill the refining industry in Paris out- 
right, it is only another proof of the fact that industrial 
and commercial necessities are superior to legislative in- 
terference. 

XI. 

How Refiners pay the Duty. 

To calculate the amoimt of duty, the sugar is supposed 
to be in a refined state, and it is taxed according to the 
quantity of refined sugar it represents. That quantity is 
determined by a polarimetric analysis, with a rebate of 
twice the amount of glucose and four times the weight of 
mineral matters, plus a deduction of 1 J per cent, for the 
usual waste in refining. 

Refineries are under permanent excise supervision. 
This supervision is exercised only with regard to the 
quantities of raw sugar coming in, and the quantity of 
molasses, pieces, and by-products going out (law of 
July 26, 1893, and decree of August 30th, 1893). No 
sugar, except what has been submitted to the tariff, or 
what goes in xmder bond is allowed into refineries, and 
whatever the final yield of refined sugar may be, the duty 
once estimated remains the exact duty payable. Ex- 
cise supervision enables the treasury to tax all sugar 
which might be got in the process of fabrication in excess 
of the officially calculated yield. 

The calculated amoxmt of the saccharine matter in the 
incoming raw sugar (four times the weight of mineral 
matters, and twice the weight of glucose being deducted), 
is put to the refiner's debit ; to his credit go whatever 
crystallizable or uncrystallizable sugar is existent in the 
products going out in the shape of molasses, pieces, and 
by-products. If more goes out than came in, or if the 
balance is equal, the refiner does not owe anything to the 
Treasury, the accoimt shows that the rebates were not 
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exaggerated ; but if less goes out than came in, then he has 
to pay the full duty, Le. 60 fr. per 100 kilog. on the diflfer- 
ence. When it is shown by the accounts that the rebates 
were excessive, as the crystallizable sugar to which they 
correspond is not to be found as either crystallizable sugar 
or glucose in molasses, pieces, and by-products sent out, 
it is supposed to have been turned into refined sugar, 
and sold as such to consumers. As a charge for this 
excise supervision, refiners pay fr. 04 per 100 kilog. of 

Ç resumed refined sugar, which is taken into the mill. 
!'his charge is refunded when sugar, after being refined, 
is exported. 



XII. 

BefinerB do not get any Premium. 

Newspapers when discussing the question, especially at 
the present moment, refer mainly to the bounties paid to 
the refiners, and it is thought and even believed that these 
are absorbed by the 36 refineries working in France, and 
especially by those in Paris. We have repeatedly asked to 
be shown those direct or indirect bounties granted to re- 
finers by our French law : of course we never obtained 
an answer. 

We wish to quote here the following declarations made 
at the Brussels Conference by M. SebUne, Senator for the 
Aisne department, where there are 75 sugar manufactories : 

" In France, where excise supervision is resorted to, 
there is no bounty to the refinery (page 50). Refiners 
are subjected to draconic laws, everything as it comes into 
the refinery is entered ; every item that goes out is regis- 
tered. If a refiner has blimdered in the manufacturing 
process, he has to pay the duty on the sugar he has des- 
troyed ; if he gets a surplus he is taxed for it " (page 63). 

Kefiners do not get any bounties ; it is easily proved. 

The law of August 3rd, 1890, as modified by the law 
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of July 26, 1893, has put refineries under excise super- 
vision. It was argued that the coefficients of the rebates 
were too high, and that on this score the refinery obtained 
important premiums. It is in order to get at these 
premiums, and to make them pay the 60 fr. home con- 
sumption duty, that refineries were subjected to per- 
manent excise supervision, and yet for the last ten 
years, during which that supervision has been rigorously 
enforced, no profit has accrued from it. It has been only 
a vexatious drag on the industry, whilst the Treasury 
has not benefited by it. 

The law of 1897, which granted export bounties was 
exclusively made for the benefit of the manufacturers ; 
only a very limited part of this benefit went to the re- 
finers — not more than 25 centimes per cwt. For the 
premium on refined sugar represents only the reim- 
bursement on exportation of the money which went to 
swell the price of native raw sugar. Whether raw sugar 
is sold to be exported or to be refined the manufacturer 
gets an export bounty either from the State or from the 
refiner. Therefore the export boiintv on refined sugar 
represents only the reimbursement of the money paid to 
the seller. 

At the present time export bounties are as follows : 

Raw Sugar ... 1 f r. 2.22 % k. per 100^ 

Crystallized Sugar 1 „ 2.54 — 

Refined Sugar ... 1 „ 2.86 — 

The sale price at the French ports to-day is 9/1^ per 
cwt., or per 100 kilog. 18/3, i.e. ... 22.30 for 88° 

2.22 premium for 100° i,e. for 88° ... 1,95 

24.25 

In Paris sugar of the same quality (sucre roux) is 
worth 24 fr. 25 for 88° which proves abundantly that the 
premium is included in the price paid by the refiner. It 
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also explains why exports of refined sugar have not been 
as important as exports of raw sugar. We give here the 
comparative figures for the year : 

1900 1896. 

Exp. Raw tons 362,000 118,000 increase 200 % 
„ Refined „ 181,000 106,000 „ 70% 

In spite of the partiality of the law, the increase on 
refined sugar was nevertheless, 70 per cent., as its quality 
is very much appreciated abroad. 

In Germany and Austria a contrary movement is 
noticeable, as will be seen in the following table. 

In these two coimtries refiners are favoured instead of 
being hindered, as it is considered to be more advanta- 
geous to transform raw into refined sugar at home rather 
9ian leave it to the importing countries to do the work 
and get the profit. 



Germany, 


Exports. 
1899-1900. 1895-96. 


Raw Sugar 
Refined Sugar 


473,000 
424,000 


516,000 
398,000 


Austria-Hungary, 






Raw Sugar 
Refined Sugar 


134,000 
516,000 


165,000 
305,000 



Yet the protectionists who passed the laws of 1890 and 
1897 thought it their moral duty to make these laws 
operate against refiners in order to give satisfaction to 
the claims of the majority, as represented by sugar manu- 
facturers and beetroot growers who always complained of 
being robbed, and also in order not to be suspected of 
favouring the powerful industrial body of refiners. 
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XIII. 

Legislation in Austria and Germany.* 

As regards sugar, all countries have lately, more or less, 
imitated the laws and regulations which hold good in 
Austria. 

Austria. 

In Austria production premiums have superseded ex- 
port bounties since the law of August 21st5 1888. The 
latter vary from 1 fl. 50 to 2 fl 30.t At llie outset the 
total amount of money devoted to premiums was not 
allowed to exceed 5 million florins ; this amoimt has been 
increased to 9 million florins by the law of July 7th, 1896. 
By royal decree, dated 17th July, 1899, premiums have 
been raised to 1 fl. 60 and 2 fl. 30, but the limit of 9 
millions is maintained. The duty on sugar for home 
consumption, which in 1888 amounted to 11 florins, was 
increased to 13 florins in 1896, and to 19 florins in 1899. 
Products containing sugar get the benefit of the bounty 
according to the quantity of sugar they possess. The 
decree of 1899 fixed a customs tariff of 22 kronen (23 fr. 
10) on raw sugar over No. 10, Dutch standard, and on 
refined sugar. 

Germany. 

In Germany the law of July 11th, 1883, maintained 
the duty on beetroot for manufacture of 80 pf. (9§d.)t per 
50 kilog. of roots. The Government requireii only the 
weight of the beet going into the factory. When exported, 

* "La Liète des fabricants de sticre" gives an analysis of the legis- 
lations of various countries. The "Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Lén^ieJation," issued by the Ministry of Finance, has also published all 
the laws abroad dealing with sugar. 

t One Austrian florin = 2 kronen s 1/8. 

t 100 pfennige^l mark^l shilling. 
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the duty thus paid was refunded according to the three 
classes to which the sugar belonged. By the law of July 
1st, 1886, the duty on beetroot was raised to 1 mark 
70 pf ., and the drawback increased. The law of July 9th, 
1887, imposed a mixed duty of 0.80 mark per 100 kilog. 
beetroot for manufacturing purposes, e.e., 10 fr. for a 
yield of 10 per cent., and a duty of 12 marks (15 fr.) per 
100 kilog. of native sugar for home consumption. Draw- 
backs were decreased to 10 fr. 62 — 12 fr. 50, and 13 fr. 31, 
according to class. 

The law of May 31st, 1891, inspired by the Austrian 
law of 1888, which came into force on the 17th of April, 
1892, fixed the direct export bounties at 1 fr. 5^ — 2 fr. 06 
and 2 fr. 50 for 100 kilog., according to class. The law 
of May 27th, 1896, which operates to-day, is distin- 
guished by three important points : a manufacturing tax, 
a limitation of the total output of all the mills, and ex- 
port boimties, called war bounties, whose object was to 
give to German sugar preponderance in the markets of 
the world. 

The manufacturing tax is as follows : — for a produc- 
tion per season of 40,000 bags and under, 0.10 mark per 
bag (100 kilog.) ; from 40,000 bags up to 50,000, 0.125 
mark per bag ; from 50,000 bags up to 60,000, 0.15 mark 
per bag, and so upward for every 10,000 bags, the in- 
creased taxation being 0.25 mark (0 fr. 031J) per bag. 
The tax is payable as soon as the sugar leaves the mill. 

Every year a contingent of the production is limited 
for every factory. For quantities exceeding the officially 
fixed production the manufacturing tax is brought to the 
scale of the export premium on raw sugar, as explained 
further. The calculation of the contingent of produc- 
tion for each factory is made according to special conditions 
and arraiigements,^t.e., the age of thl factory, etc. Asa 
general rule this apportionment is fixed in accordance with 
the average output of the three last seasons, the smallest 
of the three outputs being left out. The total of the 
several mill contingents, that is, the general output, was, 
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for the first season under the new law of a 8 96-7, not al- 
lowed to exceed 1,700,000 tons, with a margin of 2 per 
cent, in view of the erection of factories for the treat- 
ment of molasses. 

Every year the Federal Council fixes the general out- 
put for the ensuing season, by adding to the previous 
output double the amount of the excess of the consump- 
tion of the year before, over the average consumption of 
the two preceding years. The contingents of the factories 
are increased or reduced in proportion with the general 
output, if necessary. 

The scale of export premiums is as follows : — {a) 2 
marks 50 (3 fr. 12|) on raw sugar containing not less 
than 90 per cent, of saccharine matter, and on refined 
sugar, under 98 per cent, and over 90 per cent. (6) 3 
marks 66 (4 fr. 43|) on white loaf sugar of not less than 
99^ per cent. ; 3 marks (3 fr. 75) on all other sugar of 
not less than 98 per cent. The consumption duty was 
raised from 18 marks (22 fr. 50), to 20 marks (25 n*s.). 



XIV. 

The Austrian Bing."^ 

The sugar industry in Austria and Germany is char- 
acterised by the organization of a Ring, of which the 
following gives the mechanism. 

The Austrian King, like all other combinations of 
that kind, rest on the existence of a high custom duty. 
Without this indispensable condition, the Trust in 
Austria would be doomed as sure as the Trusts in the 
United States. In that respect Austria enjoys an ex- 
ceptionally favourable position, for she surtaxes foreign 
sugar to the extent of 11 florins per 100 kilog., and she 
has no colonies which might send her cane sugar. 

There was consequently a very good opportunity for 

* On the oontment the combination is generally spoken of as " Cartel." 
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manufacturers and refiners to combine and to keep the 
prices of sugar for home consumption at a high level, and 
thus collect themselyes a supplementary duty from the 
consumers. 

These are the main lines of the entente : 

All the Austrian sugar manufacturers have arranged 
with the refiners not to supply any sugar for home con- 
sumption. In return, all the refiners have agreed to pay 
15 florins per 100 kilog., 88% (31 fr. 50), to the sugar 
manufacturers for every quantity of raw sugar used for 
home consumption. 

The total of the allowance due to the manufacturers is 
divided between themselves in proportion to their specific 
production, which is calculate m accordance with the 
average production of a certain number of years. 

It is very easy to calculate the profits resulting from 
the King, and how they are divided between refiners and 
manufacturers. For, according to prices quoted in 
Trieste, we know the value of refined sugar quoted in 
the international market, as it should be quoted in the 
Austrian home market, — ^were it not for the understanding 
between the sugar interests — by adding to the duty the 
export bounty with which amount in every country home 
consumption rates are increased. 

Thus from the last quotations in kronen, we find the 

export price at Trieste Kr. 27 75 

Export bounty 4 60 

Consumption duty 38 „ 

Total Kr. 70 35 

Thus, if there had been no Ring, the price in the Aus- 
trian home market would have been 70 kr. 35. 

Now if we take the quotations for refined on the 

Prague or Vienna markets, we find : Kr. 84 25 

Difierence Kr. 13 90 

In fact, the profit which is divided between sugar 
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manufacturers and refiners, is slightly below this figure, 
as it was agreed that so long as raw sugar was not sold 
at more than 15 florins, or 30 kronen, the price of refined 
sugar, which would serve as a basis for the division of 
profits, would not be above 42 florins or 84 kronen ; thus 
everything above 84 kr. went into the refiners' pockets. 
The price of raw sugar which serves as a basis for these 
calcidations is not me average price of the year, but the 
average market price in the months between November 
and April. For the season 1899-1900, this average price 
was 25 kr. 44 ; thus the profit which went to the manu- 
facturer for every bag of sugar consumed at home was 
30 kr. — 25 kr. 44 = 4 kr. 6^. 

This difference, therefore, represents a fixed profit to 
them. 

If from April to November the price of raw sugar were 
to rise, manufacturers would nevertheless benefit to the 
extent of 4 kr. 6Q per bag, but in the same way they 
could not claim any additional profit if prices were to go 
down. The aim of the contracting parties was to prevent 
sudden and violent fluctuations from which the markets 
might sufier when sugar became scarce, and this pre- 
caution is all the wiser, since Austrian legislation is well- 
nigh prohibitive as regards the importation of foreign 
sugar. 

To return to the method by which profits are divided, 
it is necessary before all to fix the figures for production 
and consumption. Production varies of course every year, 
yet it may reasonably be set down at 1,000,000 tons. The 
quantity set down for home consumption is valued at 
320,000 tons in refined ; but it has been agreed between 
manufacturers and refiners that 10 per cent, should be 
added to this figure, so as to represent the consumption in 
the form of raw sugar, thus giving for 320,000 tons of 
refined sugar, 352,000 tons of raw sugar. In applying to 
this figure the diflference found above of 4 fa*. 6Q or 
4 fr. 78, we find that for the current year (1899-1900) 
manufacturers obtained 16,825,000 fr. out of a total profit 
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which stands at 46,400,000 fr. minimum. This sum, then, 
of 16,825,000 fr. divided by the total of sacks produced, 
represents a premium to the manufacturers of 1 fr. 68 per 
bag of manufactured sugar. 

To the refiners, the premium per 100 kilog. of refined 
sugar sold for home consumption would amoimt to 9 fr. 25 
if the total of that premium was applied to the 500,000 
tons of refined sugar exported on an average. This would 
mean a supplementary bounty of 4 fr. 50, 

Without going so far, it is certain that part of this new 
premium goes to favour exportation under the form of 
refined sugar. Since the Ring arrangement was started, 
the proportion of refined in the exports of sugar has in- 
creased very rapidly, and is now 80 per cent, of total ex- 
ports (500,000 tons of refined against 140,000 tons of raw 
su^r for the last season). 

Thus it appears that the Austrian refiners obtain the 
principal advantages of the arrangement concluded, but 
it is only fair to point out that that state of things would 
change if the price of raw sugar declined materially on 
the international markets, and that in that case the manu- 
facturer's share would increase to a large extent. If, for 
instance, the rate dropped to 20 kr., as it has happened 
already, the manufacturers would get 36 millions instead 
of 16. 

To sum up, the arrangement is of advantage to the 
manufacturer : 

1. Because it guarantees him an excellent average 
price. 

2. Because many manufacturers are refiners at the 
same time. 

3. Because the efiect of the King, aiming as it does to 
facilitate exports of refined sugar, is this : that Austria, 
who had only two customers— England and the United 
States — ^f or her raw sugar, has obtained everywhere new 
markets for the outlet of her enormous production, and 
she is for instance enabled to-day to send very large 
quantities to the Far East, especially to Japan. 
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XV. 

The Qerman Ring. 

The German Ring is in its main lines a reproduction 
of the Austrian. Owing to a surtax of 20 marks or 
25 fr. on foreign sugar, the system works satisfactorily. 
It has only been in existence since June 1st, 1900, so 
that we can but judge it by its organization. 

Two syndicates were formed, one comprising all manu- 
facturers of raw sugar, the other comprising all the re- 
finers, the manufacturers of white sugar, and the mills 
where molasses are converted into sugar. 

These two syndicates have come to the following agree- 
ment : 

Manufacturers shall only sell their raw sugar for home 
consumption to the firms belonging to the other syndi- 
cate, who, on the other hand, bind themselves to buy at 
12 marks 75 (exactly equal to the 30 kronen stipulated 
by the Austrian manufacturers of raw sugar), and 
declare themselves liable for the difference. But if the 
price falls below 9.35 marks (equal to the quotation of 
8/-, Hamburg, at the international market), nothing is 
due, so that the maximum which manufacturers may re- 
ceive on each bag of sugar for home consumption is 3.40 
marks per 50 kilog. of refined sugar, i.e, : 6.80 marks + 
0.68 marks = 7.48 marks per 100 kilog. of raw sugar. 
It is admitted, as a rule, that in order to get 100 kilog. of 
refined sugar, 110 kilog. of raw sugar must be used. 

From calculations made by the German sugar manu- 
facturers themselves, it appears that if the above had 
held good during the commercial year, 1897-98, the 
manufacturing firms would have obtained an additional 
profit of 36,675,026 marks, or in round figures 46,000,000 
fr. The average rate corresponded with 8/9id. on the in- 
ternational market. While the Austrian Ring considers 
only the price of raw sugar of the first six months of the 
season, in Germany the allowance will be fixed monthly 
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by taking into account the price of sugar and the quan- 
tities sold to home consumption every month by refiners. 
In order to pay this premium to the manufacturers 
the refiners have of course to keep the prices for home 
consumption high. Those prices are fixed by them, as 
follows : 

Price of raw sugar for home consimiption (per 
50 kilog.)... ... ... ... Marks. 12 75 

Cost of refining ... ... ... ... 4 „ 

Profit from the Ring ... ... ... 50 

JL^uiiy I.. ... ... .*• ...xv/,, 

Marks ... ... 27 25 

This is the minimum price at which loaf sugar, No. 1, 
may be sold, while the maximum price may not exceed 
the minimum by more than 2 marks, that is marks 29.25. 
It may be accepted as almost certain that this maximum 
price will be the current one. 

It is necessary to point out that the refining cost of 
4 marks includes already a profit, for during the last 
three years the average cost was only 3 mks. 60, and 
even this left a profit. This low cost is explained by 
the very inferior quality of nearly all the products, b^ 
the cheapness of labour and the cheapness of coal. It is 
very probable that the margin of cost which would leave 
no profit to the factory, is not 4 mks. but 3 mks. So that 
on first quality loaf sugar, the profit would not be 0.50 
mks. but 1.50 mks. per 50 kilog. or 3 fr. 75 per 100 kilog. 

But this is only a part of the advantages obtained by 
German refiners. They are very carefm not to mention 
that the consumption takes place more and more in the 
form of cube sugar, and that their main profit on the 
consumers will be the increase of the difierence between 
the price of that class of sugar and loaf sugar. 

Thus it was decided by the Ring of the refiners that 
per case of 50 kilog. the difierence in favour of cube sugar 
as compared with loaf sugar would be for the future 
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3 marks 50 or 8 fr. 75 per 100 kilog. To show more clearly 
how German refiners profit by this arrangement it suffices 
to say that in France the difference is only 4 fr. per 100 
kilog. 

Summing up the various advantages which refiners get 
from the Trust, we find : 

1. Increase of margin of refinery expenses, from 

3 marks 60 to 4 mar^ (îov 50 kilog.) ... ... 40 

2. Acknowledged profit on minimum price ... 50 

3. The difference between the actual rate and 
the maximum and minimum price being 2 mks. 
it is not imreasonable to suppose that refiners will 

at least get 80 per cent, of it, i.e.i 1 60 

4. The difference between loaf and cube sugar 
will increase by about 0.75 mks. Supposing that 
two-thirds of the consumption will be xmder that 
form, they wiU obtain ... ... ... ... 50 

Thus on every 50 kilog. ... Marks 3 
i.e. 6 mks. or 7 fr. 50 for 100 kilog. 

Seeing that the German consumption amounts to 
750,000 tons refined, the profit to the Ring can there- 
fore never be below 52,500,000 fr. 

We have just explained that at the low quotation of 
the season 1897-98, the manufacturers would have ob- 
tained 46,000,000 fr. ; but surely in that case the maxi- 
mum price would have been appUed, which would have 
given an additional profit of 3,750,000 mks. or 4,700,000 fr. 
to refiners as profit B:om the Ring during that critical year. 

It would be altogether different if the raw sugar rates 
were average rates : by taking the quotation of 1 1 mks. 
(which corresponds to 9 mks. ^5 per 50 kilog. Hamburg, 
and to 28 fr. per 100 kilog, for No. 3 in France), the 
manufacturers would have a profit of 2 + ( 1 mk. 75 + 
0,175) X 750,000 = 28,875,000 mks. or 36 million fr., 
which divided by the number of tons of the total out- 
put, i.e,y 1,800,000 tons, would give a profit of 2 francs 
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per bag, and leave a minimum of 16 million francs in 
the pockets of refiners ; this sum applied to the 750,000 
tons for home consumption, would show also a little more 
than 2 fr. per 100 kilog., and applied to the 500,000 tons 
refined exported would represent a supplementary export 
bounty of 3 fr per 100 kilog. 

It is reasonable to expect that the exportation of 
German sugar which up to this time was divided equally 
among raw and refined, will more and more take place in 
the form of the latter, i.e,^ the proportion will soon be 
greatly in favour of the refined. The sugar industrial 
community of Germany, which seems far more anxious to 
husband public opinion than the same circles in Austria, 
has tried to find an excuse for those advantages in a 
pamphlet. In this it is stated that a large part of the 
money will go to the pension fund of the workmen of the 
factories, and a part of the profit will be set aside for the 
war fund, etc., etc., but this does not alter the question. 

What is truly remarkable is the lavish precautions 
taken to prevent secessions, and the enormous penalties 
imposed upon possible contract breakers. Adherents 
must give in advance bills of exchange as a guarantee for 
the payment of those penalties. 

The foregoing remarks prove that Germany and 
Austria have forged a formidable war weapon. But all 
this is only possible, because there exists in those 
countries a very high customs surtax, which is almost 
equivalent to the value of the sugar itself. It shows 
therefore the importance of studying that customs 
question at an International Conference. 

XVI. 

Indirect Premiums in BuBsia. 

Since August 1, 1881, the duty on native sugar has been 
levied on the actual quantity produced. Since Septem- 
ber 1/13, 1894, sugar of every class produced by the Rus- 
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sian factories, pays a duty of 1 rouble, 75 copecks* per 
pood.t Imported raw sugar pays a duty of 3 gold 
roubles, and refined sugar a duty of 4 roubles. 

Ukase of July 2, 1895 :-^After the sugar crisis in 
1894-5, the Syndicate of Kussian sugar manufacturers 
solicited the intervention of the government with regard 
to the legal regulations concerning the production and the 
grant of export bounties. 

The new legislation, established at first for the three 
seasons, 1895-6, 1896-7, and 1897-98, then prorogated till 
further order, is based on the following principles : 

The Cabinet Council fixes every year the probable sugar 
consumption of the country. This quantity is divided be- 
tween the various factories according to their average out- 
put, and all sugar manufactured beyond the stated quantity 
will have to pay in addition to the actual excise duty of 1 
rouble 75 copecks per pound, a surtax equal to that duty, 
a deduction of 60,000 poods (9,828 bags of 100 kil.) be- 
ing made in favour of each mill. In other words, the 
sugar produced in excess of the quantity required stated 
by the Government pays twice the amount of the excise. 

Each manufacturing or refining firm must have a cer- 
tain compulsory amount of stock, fixed for each season by 
the Cabinet Council, and this stock the owners may not 
dispose of, except on receipt of an ordinance from the 
Minister of Finances. Tms stock, kept for the home 
markets, shall only be used when the price of sugar in the 
Kussian market has gone beyond a certain limit, fixed 
likewise by the Minister of Finances. It will not be 
subject to a surtax. When the sugar is exported the 
excise duty and the surtax on the surplus production will 
be ref und^. But the surtax on the siurplus quantity is 
never reimbursed if the sugar is sold for home consump- 
tion. 

The manufacturer cannot possibly sell his surplus sugar 

* 1 rouble =100 copecks =2/2. 
t Pood=36,1127 Ibi. 
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for home consumption because he would have to pay a duty 
of 3.50 r. per pood. Prices fluctuate between 4.80 r. in 
summer and 4.60 r. in winter, giving an average of 4.70 
r. ; the duty of 1.75 r. being deducted there remains a 
sum of 2.95 r. per pood or 48 fr. per 100 kilog. Deduct- 
ing the surtax of 1.75 r., he woidd obtain a net price of 
1.20 r. or 3 fr. 20 per 16.38 kilog. (1 pood) net, i.e., 19 fr. 
54 per 100 kilog., which is below cost price in Russia and 
the price in London. 

This means, therefore, compulsory exportation, and 
M. d' Aulnis de BourouUl explained very clearly the char- 
acter of the export bounty which the Russian system dis- 
guises.* No manufacturer knows in advance how many 
poods he will be able to sell to the home market beyond 
the fixed allowance of 60,000 poods granted to each factory. 
That quantity will be determined by comparing each 
factory s total production with that of other firms. Thus it 
is to the interest of each manufacturer to increase his out- 

imt, for the price at 48 fr. per 100 kilogs. duty deducted, 
eaves him a very good profit, while prohibitive custom 
dues insure him against foreign competition. Thus, 
though the legislator intended to limit the production of 
sugar, he has, in fact, stimulated it, because manufacturers 
can manage to sell at a loss to foreign markets in order to 
realise compensatory profits on the home markets. 

The number of factories has increased considerably of 
late years. At the present time there are 286 sugar fac- 
tories in Russia, against 268 in 1899-1900 and 244 in 
1898-99. Taking the season 1898-99 we find the general 
stock was 46,359,819 poods powdered sugar (99^ %) 
divided thus : 

Stock from preceding season ... poods 4,124,879 
Production of the season in 
progress „ 42,234,940 

46,359,819 poods 

* Conférenee interfuUioncUe sur le régime des sucres (p. 86), Brussels, 
1898. — Le» primes à Vexportation des sucres, broch., 1899. 
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In order to maintain the price of 4.70 r. the Minister 
of Finances took 35,500,000 poods for the Russian mar- 
kets, which left for compulsory reserve and exports 
10,850,819 poods. 

The 244 factories had the right to sell at the rate of 
60,000 poods each, a total of 244 x 60,000 poods = 
14,640,000 poods, leaving 35,500,000 — 14,640,000 = 
20,860,000 poods to be divided between them. From the 
latter quantity is to be deducted a compulsory stock, 
fixed by the Minister of Finances at 10 per cent, over 
the quantity necessary during the previous season, i,e,^ 
3,171,981 poods. There is therefore an exportable quan- 
tity of 7,687,838 j)oods, or 24.5 per cent, of the surplus. 

For a factory with an average output of 173,000 poods 
per season the position is as foUows : 

For home markets ... poods 134,015 

For compulsory stock „ 11,300 

For exportation ... ... ... „ 27,685 

173,000 

If the same factory trebled its output, the division 
would be : 

For home markets poods 332,646 

For compulsory stock ... ... „ 45,900 

For exportation ... „ 140,454 

519,000 

The net selling price of sugar (duty deducted) in 
Russia being 2.95 r. per pood, against a cost price of 
2.20 r., a profit of 75 copecks per pood is therefore 
realised. The price of export sugar, F. O. B. Odessa, is 
1.73 r., leaving a loss of 47 copecks per pood. The re- 
sult is : on the difierence between the sales in the home 
markets of 134,015 and 332,646 poods = 198,631 poods, 
a gain of 198,631 x 75 copecks = 148,973 roubles 
profit. 
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On the sales for exportation a loss on the difference 
between 27,685 and 140,454 poods = 112,769 poods of 
a loss of 112,769 x 47 copecks = 53,001 r. 

This leaves a surplus of profit of 148,973 r. — 53,001 r. 
= 95,972 r. 

Manufacturers are not debarred by the law from 
exchanging between them their shares of home market 
sales, so that an Odessa factory exports the whole of its 
output and sends its permits to inland factories. 
M. d'Aulnis de Bourouill calculates as follows the bounty 
for the season 1898-99, according to particulars of the 
month of October, 1898. 

Price of sugar without duty in Russia ... r. 2.95 
Price F. O. B. Odessa ... ... ... 1.70 



Difference ... ... ... r. 1.25 

Such is the advantage which the sales on the home 
market produce. To calculate the export boimty we 
must not take into accoimt the fixed obligatory quantity 
of 60,000 poods for each of the 244 mills. This leaves 
for sale 35,500,000 — 14,640,000 = 20,860,000 poods 
X 1.25 r. = 26,075,000 r. When we divide this by the 
amount of ready stock, i.e. 43,187,838, we obtain 0,603 r. 
per pood or 9 fr. 81 per 100 kilog. 

And such is, at the rate taken for this calculation, the 
amount of export bounty produced under the Russian 
system. 

But Count Khevenhuller Metsch, the Austria-Hun- 
garian delegate, at the Brussels conference of 1898, 
taking the price quoted on Jime 10th, 1898, and without 
deducting the 60,000 poods, said : " A minimum of 33 
million poods is sold in Russia yearly at a price which is 
12.50 copecks above the price quoted at the world's 
market." This means for the total number of Russian 
manufacturers an advantage of 49^ million r. or 132 
million fr. Taking as basis the current year's output, 
i.e. 461 million poods — equal to 750,000 tons in 
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round figures — this advantage represents a bounty 
of 17 fr. 60 for 100 kilog. of manufactured sugar. 
This enormous figure shows conclusively why Russian 
manufacturers are trying to increase their production, 
and it explains why Russia, in spite of low prices, can 
export to the world's markets, and why she is the only 
nation who has lately constructed new mills and intends 
to build more. It is true that M. Raffalovich, the 
Russian delegate, read a paper in which he declared that 
not only does Russian legislation not grant export 
bounties, but on the contrary she imposes a fine on sugar 
made in excess of the requirements of home markets. 
Le Messager du ministère des Finances ( Viestnik finansof ) 
has just published an article purporting to show that this 
is quite true, yet the figures quoted there prove that the 
number of mills increases, and that production and ex- 
ports follow suit. In 1897-98 there were 239 mills 
with a total output of 46,100,000 poods, and a home 
consumption of 33,000,000, leaving 12,600,000 poods for 
exportation. In 1899-1900 there were 268 manufac- 
turers with an output of 53,400,000 poods, a home con- 
sumption of 36,500,000 poods and 17,900,000 for expor- 
tation, which is an increase of 42% in two years. This, 
then, is the result efiected by the Russian regime.* 

XVII. 
Belgium and Holland. 

Belgium. 

In comparison with the size of its territory the cultivation 
of beetroot is nowhere more important than in Belgium. 
She has 54,000 hectaresf devoted to it, yielding 300,000 
tons of sugar. 

* The Bulletin de Statistique et de légiêl<Ui<m (March, 1901) has re- 
produced this article. 

t Hectare =2^ acres. 
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By the law of September 26th, 1895, sugar is 
taxed at so many grammes per hectolitre* of juice. 
The amount of sugar obtained beyond the assessed 
quantity is called surplus sugar. The assessment, which 
was at first rated at 1,750 grammes per hectolitre, 
was increased to 1,900 by the law of 1897, and to 2,000 
grammes by the Finance Bill of 1899. The excise duty, 
which amounts to 45 fr. per 100 kilog. of raw sugar is 
refunded on exportation. This reimbursement of 45 fr. 
is always the same whatever the market value of the 
sugar may be, provided that the class to which it belongs 
reaches a certain limit, that of type No. 11. The import 
duty is 45 fr. per 100 kilog. of raw sugar, to which is 
added a surtax of 10% or 4 fr. 50 per bag. A minimum 
receipt of duty by the Treasury oi 6,500,000 fr. was, as 
stipulated by the law of 1895, diminished to 6,100,000 fr. 
by the law of 1899. In case of a deficit, the shortage 
is divided by the Minister of Finances pro rata among 
the manufacturers according to their production as as- 
sessed. If there is a surplus the diflerence is brought 
forward to the credit of the following season's account. 
All sugar obtained in excess of the governmental assess- 
ment before going into consumption is granted, when 
passing through the refinery, a bounty on the 45 fr. duty 
paid, which varies according to circumstances. This 
premium is called " prime des droits " (duty premium), 
and is quoted on the Bourse as any ordinary stock. 

Holland. 

Holland grants a production boimty. The manufac- 
turer is debited with the amoimt oi the duty on the 
sugar produced, but a fixed sum is divided at the end 
of the year between all the manufacturers and refiners. 
For the season, 1897-98, manufacturers thus obtained 
2,500,000 florinst at the rate of 2 fl. 50 per 100 kilog. 

* Hectolitre = 22 gallons. 

t A Dutch florin = 100 cents. = 1/8 
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of sugar entered outward ; refiners received 500,000 fl. 
at the rate of fl. 34. For the season, 1900-01, the 
figures were 2,200,000 fl. at the rate of 2 fl. 05, and 
350,000 fl. at the rate of fl. 25. In 1 904-05 it will be 
reduced to 1,800,000 fl. at the rate of 1.45, and as far as 
the refiners are concerned they will only receive from 
the season 1905-06, a sum of 250,000 fl. at the rate of 
0.19. 

We will not comment on the legislation in other coun- 
tries, as the sugar industry there is not yet of importance, 
and in leaving this subject will only conclude with the 
statement that Sweden is the only country where the 
home consumption duty is not refunded when the sugar 
is exported. 



RESULTS— PRODUCTION & CONSUMPTION. 



I. 



Production and Bounties in France. 



The law of 1884 had two objects in view — to in- 
crease the cultivation and the quality of the beetroot, 
and to develop the sugar manufacturing industry. Both 
objects have been attained ; the law had even too much 
success. 

Total prodaotion 

of refined sagar 

in France. 

272,962,353 kilog. 

265,084,450 

434,043,572 

344,744,657 

412,523,441 

699,365,805 

615,242,123 

577,821,391 

523,366,069 

514,788,804 

704,454,108 

593,646,930 

668,545,970 

730,067,497 

737,902,149 

869,200,578 



Season, 
let Sept.~3l8t AugOBt. 

1884-85 . 

1885-86 . 

1886-87 . 

1887-88 . 

1888-89 . 

1889-90 . 

1890-91 . 

1891-92 . 

1892-93 . 

1893-94 . 

1894-95 . 

1895-96 . 

1896-97 . 

1897-98 . 

1898-99 . 

1899-1900 . 



• • 
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Production and Bounties in France. 



The duty is paid on the raw material whose estimated 
yield is far lower than the actual yield obtained. The 
result is as follows : 





Saiplas 
prodDction 


Sarplus 
produotioii in 


Bebate duty 
I on 


Amount of 
rebate 


season. 


free from daty 


proportion 


surplus 


on 




or BQbjeot to 


to total 


production, 


native 




reduced tariff. 


production. 


per 100 kilog 


;. sugar. 




kilog. 


Ô/Ô 


francs. 


francs. 


1884-85 ... 


39,644,536 


14.53 


50 


19,822,268 


1885-86 ... 


77,952,676 


29.43 


50 


38,976,838 


1886-87 ... 


157,780,697 


36.44 


50 


78,890,349 


1887-88 ... 


94,761,225 


27.24 


50 


47,380,612 


1888-89 ... 


108,672,823 


26.19 


40 


43,469,129 


1889-90 ... 


199,948,786 


28.54 


40 


79,979,514 


1890-91 ... 


119,368,228 


19.35 


30 


35,810,468 


1891-92 ... 


137,772,132 


23.83 


30 


41,331,640 


1892-93 ... 


101,904,715 


19.47 


30 


30,571,415 


1893-94 ... 


109,057,155 


21.19 


30 


32,717,146 


1894-95 ... 


153,129,551 


21.73 


30 


45,938,865 


1895-96 ... 


159,601,005 


26.88 


30 


47,880,301 


1896-97 ... 


144,485,419 


21.61 


30 


43,345,626 


1897-98 ... 


204,456,254 


28 


30 


61,336,876 


1898-99 ... 


216,226,850 


29.30 


30 


64,868,055 


1899-1900.. 


249,644,526 


28.72 


30 


74,893,358 



Total for the 16 seasons ... fr. 787,212,460 
from which the excise service of fr. 30 
per ton of roots paid since 1887-88 has 
to be deducted, which for a total of 
76,581,817 tons of roots for 13 years, 
gives ... ... ... ... ... 22,974,545 

The premium on manufacture paid 
from 1884-85 to 1899-1900 is fr. 764,237,915 



For the season 1899-1900, therefore, the quantity of 
sugar having had the benefit of reduced taxation, compared 
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with the total production, comes to 28.72 per cent. Cal- 
culated at the rate of 30 fr. per 100 kilog. for quantities 
subject to reduced taxation the average rebate amounts 
to 8 fr. 62 per 100 kilog. of refined sugar — taking into 
account the sugar which is found, at the rate of 14 per 
cent., in the molasses sent to distillers, agriculturists, or 
abroad. Analysing the above tables we find that : 

1. The production in France between 1884-85 and 
1899-1900 has risen from 272,962 to 869,200 tons, an in- 
crease of 220 per cent. 

2. Since the third season, after the appUcation of the 
law of 1884, bounties amounted to nearly 79 miDion fr. 
per year ; the law which had established the scale of duties 
and premiums up to 1890-91 had therefore to be modified. 
Yet, three years afterwards, the bounties amounted to 
nearly 80 millions, and the law had to be modified again, 
or otherwise the whole of the duty would have been 
devoured by the boimties. 

To-day the bounties have risen to nearly 75 million f r. 
It will therefore be again necessary to decide on a modi- 
fication of the law now in force. 



IL 

Bounties on Colonial Sugar. 

Le déchet de fabrication of sugar imported directly 
from French colonies into France had been fixed at 12 
per cent, by the law of 1884 ; the law of 1886 enacted 
that this déchet de fabrication should be equivalent in 
percentage to the average surplus yield obtained in the 
manufacture of native sugar during the preceding season. 
The Administration calculates herself the premium 
which is granted to sugar manufacturers in the Metro- 
polis, making the colonial sugars benefit by it. Thus 
lor 1899-1900 the quantity of sugar having received the 
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benefit of reduced taxation is 28.72 per cent, of the total 
output, and this is the figure at which the colonial de- 
ductions during the season 1900-1901 stands. The 
following table illustrates that correlation during the last 
few years : 



1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 . 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 



Premium in 
manufaotare 

in the 
Metropolis. 

8.06 
6.48 
8.40 
8.79 
8.62 
? 



Corresponding 

déchet colonial 

at fr. per 100 kilog. 

of refined 

6.52 
8.06 
6.48 
8.40 
8.79 
8.62 



The foUowing are the importations of sugar from the 
French colonies from 1884 to 1900 : 









Baw sugar. 


1884 90,225 tons 


1885 






101,483 „ 


1886 






94,210 „ 


1887 






121,020 „ 


1888 






120,163 „ 


1889 






107,119 „ 


1890 






113,808 „ 


1891 






106,610 „ 


1892 






106,627 „ 


1893 






110,884 „ 


1894 






119,322 „ 


1895 






99,171 „ 


1896 






125,232 „ 


1897 






121,703 „ 


1898 






100,228 „ 


1899 






107,739 „ 


1900 






95,817 „ 



During the last three years the duty has been paid on 
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the following quantities in order to get the benefit of the 
colonial waste : 

1898 96,424 tons 

1899 104,275 „ 

1900 90,568 „ 

of which have been re-exported : 

1898 16,364 tons 

lo«7«/ ••• ••• ••• OZ,UpO „ 

1900 36,908 „ 

There remains consequently in France about two- 
thirds of the colonial sugars which overburden the 
Metropolitan production. 

Imports of Foreign raw cane sugars, which were 11,763 
tons in 1885, and still as much as 34,950 tons in 1896, 
declined to 3,502 tons in 1898, to 2,113 tons in 1899, 
and to 2,235 tons in 1900. 



ITI. 



The Total Amount of BoontieB and the Value of Factory 

Plants. 

The total amount of bounties paid by the French con- 
sumers to sugar manufacturers was 19,822,000 francs in 
1884-85. During the ensuing period it rose to an aver- 
age of 60 miUions yearly ; in 1898-99 it increased to 
64,868,000 francs, and in 1899-1900 to 74,893,358 francs. 
From 1884 to 1900, 764 million francs were allowed to 
manufacturers. 

The value of a factory which has been in operation 
for some years is estimated at the rate of about 40 fr. 
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for every ton of roots or cane which it works every 
year. 

There are in France 339 factories, which work about 
8,000,000 tons of roots. The value is therefore estimated 
at 8,000,000 X 40 fr. = 320,000,000 fr. 

They have consequently received 238 per cent, of 
their estimated value during a period of 16 years. 

The French taxpayer has also to pay for the benefit 
of cane sugar produced in the colonies, and owing to 
the law of 1897, which granted a détaxe de distance, 
sugar from the West Indies and Réunion are drawn to 
France instead of being left to their natural outlets. 
In 1899-1900, 8,348,000 fr. were paid in bounties, and 
2,300,000 fr. as détaxe de distance ; it makes more than a 
total of 10 millions. Colonial manufacturing plants work 
some 1,250,000 tons of cane, yielding 10 per cent, of 
sugar. Therefore their value is 1,250,000 X 40 fr. = 50 
millions of francs. During the last 16 years French 
taxpayers have thus paid about 150 millions in order to 
foster the artificial and stationary production on a capital 
which does not amount to 50 millions. 

All this legislation is a kind of machinery bent upon 
increasing production. But those engaged in industries 
do not produce for the sake of producing, but they pro- 
duce to sell. Now, while French legislation induces 
sugar manufacturers to manufacture, it closes the door 
to an important outlet for his goods, by placing on the 
sugar for home consumption a duty which is intended for 
the payment, to a very large extent, of production and 
export bounties. 



Germany^ Au$tr%a~IIungary^ Russia. 
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IV. 



The Sugar Industry in Oermany, Austria-Hungary, 

and Russia. 



We will take the following particulars from a pamphlet 
published last December by M. Louis Grandeau, in the 
Journal de V Agriculture pratique. 

For the past half-century the production in Germany, 
taking the last season of every decade between 1850 and 
1900, amounted to : 



Season. 


Prodnction of 
raw sugar. 


1850-51 


53,349 tons 


1860-61 


126,546 „ 


1870-71 


186,418 „ 


1880-81 


573,030 „ 


1890-91 


1,336,221 „ 


1897-98 


1,844,399 „ 


1898-99 


1,722,429 „ 


1899-1900 

1 . • • I 


1,795,479 „• 

11 < 1 1 



German production is thus shown to be much greater 
than that of any other country. During the year 1899- 
1900 there were in Germany 399 sugar factories, 48 re- 
fineries, and 6 factories for the extraction of sugar from 
molasses. The total production was 1,795,479 tons against 
1,722,429 in 1898-99. 

They worked 12,439,000 tons of roots, the product of 
426,732 hectares. 

The price per 100 kUog. of roots delivered at the factory 
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fluctuated between 2 fr. 19 and 2 fr. 80, the general aver- 
age price being 2 fr. 29. 

The great progress made in Germany in the cultiva- 
tion of beetroot has been ahnost exclusively in regard to 
the increase of saccharine richness, which amounts to 14 
to 15 per cent, of the weight of the roots for an average 
year, and to 17 per cent, for a favourable season. 

To increase the yield of roots per hectare is the aim pur- 
sued by German agriculturists. In the best year (1882- 
1883), a yield of 34,000 kilog. per hectare on an average 
was obtained throughout Germany ; while in the worst 
season, that of 1879-80, the average yield was only 25,200 
kilog. per hectare. In 1899-1900, the average yield was 
29,200 kilog., beîng 700 kilog. per hectare more than in 
the previous year, while the quality itself was better 
than in 1898-99. To obtain 1 kilog. of raw sugar, only 
7.37 kilog. of roots were used in 1899-1900, whereas 7.48 
kilog. were necessary in 1898-99. 

The three classes of sugar indicated by the letters a, 
b and c, were not exported in 1899-1900 to fully the 
same extent as in 1898-99 ; this refers especially to 
exports to Great Britain, although exports to America 
increased sensibly. The total exports were 499,603 tons 
in 1898-99, and only 485,935 tons in 1899-1900. 

In Austria-Hungary, 350,000 hectares were under 
beet cultivation in 1899, with an average yield of 
26,820 kilog. roots per hectare, yielding sugar to the 
extent of 11 to 12 per cent. Dividing the total weight 
of sugar produced by the number of hectares given to 
the cultivation of beetroot, we obtain : 

Germany ... ... 4,095 kilog. per hectare. 

Austria 3,200 „ „ 

France 3,110 „ „ 

Russia 1,860 „ „ 

The production in Austria, which was below 300,000 
tons in 1874, rose to 740,000 tons in 1889-90, and to 
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1,120,000 tons in 1899-1900. Austria's production is 
therefore one fifth of the total beet sugar production of 
the world. 

In Bussia, where the production in 1889-90 amounted 
to 448,000 tons, not less than 900,000 tons were obtained 
in 1899-1900, and Russian production consequently 
amounts to one sixth of the total European output. 

In 1899-90 Belgium's output was 209,000 tons, against 
300,000 in 1899-1900. 



V. 

Comparison of the Bounties. 

We have thought it useful to show in one single table 
the premiums on manufacture on native sugars and the 
déchet colonial on colonial sugars, so that we maj see, 
at a glance, what the sugar industry costs the French 
taxpayers and consumers. 
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To this must be added for the last three years the 
amount paid in the shape of détaxe de distance and 
détage de cabotage, amounting to : 



1897-1898 

lo9o*-lo«79 ... ••• 

1899-1900 

also the direct export bounties : 
1897-1898 

10*70— loyy ... ... 

1899-1900 



3,567,344 francs 

4,441,433 

4,695,567 



55 
55 



13,328,746 francs 
9,056,489 
15,797,646 



55 



France at the present time is the only country which 
has the combined system of production and export 
bounties. 

Austria suppressed the production bounties in 1888, 
and replaced them by direct export bounties. 

Germany began diminishing gradually her manufac- 
turing bounties and suppressed them altogether in 1892, 
when they were replaced by direct export bounties. 

In the following table we show the German bounties 
from 1884 to 1892, and a comparison of figures may 
perhaps not seem unnecessary : 





Germany. 


France 




In millions of franc 


1884-85 


29.3 


25.8 


1885-86 


28.2 


43.9 


1886-87 


34.1 


91.7 


1887-88 


31.5 


68.1 


1888-89 


16.2 


56.9 


1889-90 


21.0 


90.2 


1890-91 ... 


20.0 


44.0 


1891-92 ... 


18.7 


46.6 




199.4 


477.2 
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GERMAN BOUNTIES 



Seasons. 



Law: July 
1 2th, 1883. 

1884-1885 
1885- x886 

Law: June 
ist, 1886. 

1886-1887 

Law: June 
ist, 1886. 

1887-1888 

Law: July 
9th, 1887. 

1888-1889 
1889-1890 
1890-1891 
189X-1892 



Roots 
worked. 



Raw Sugar 
produced 

in 

Factories 

only. 



Metric 
Quintal. 



X04,036,883 
70.703,168 



83i066,7ia 



69,639.606 



78,961,830 

98,226,352 

106,233,194 

94,880,022 



Metric 
Quintal. 



11.230,303 
8,081,049 



9.856,278 



9,106,984 



9,445,046 
12,136,892 

12,844.853 
11,443,676 



Raw Sugar 
produced 

in 
Molasses 
Factories 

and 
Refineries. 



Metric 
Quintal. 



«37,000 
300,000 



326,538 



481,651 



463,863 
476,642 
517,361 
536,581 



Total 
Production 
Raw Sugar 



Metric 
Quintal. 



",467,303 
8,381,049 



10,182,816 



9,588,635 



9,908,909 

",613,534 
13.362,214 
11,980,257 



Weight of 

Roots 

necessary to 

produce 

100 kilog. of 

Raw Sugar. 



Kilog. 



907 
843 



816 



726 



797 
779 
795 
792 



87,484,717 



The law of July 12th, 1883, fixed the duty on root used for manufactur- 
ing purposes at 80 pf. per 50 kilog. roots. The manufacturing process 
was not interfered with as the Government officials had only to look 
after the weight of the roots going into the mill. 

On exportation the duty is paid back as follows : 



Class A. — Raw sugars showing less than 98% by 
the polariscope analysis 

Class B. — Refined sugars, hard and dry 

Class c. — Refined sugars showing at least 98% 
by the polariscope analysis 



Per 50 kilog. 

/ , 

Marks. Francs. 



9 
XI. 10 

10.40 



^2.50 
27.75 

22.50 
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FROM 1886 TO 1892. 



Duty on 

the weight 

of Roots 

used to 

yield lOo 

kilog. of 

Raw Sugar. 



Marks» 

Duty 
o«8o per 50 
kilog. Roots. 

I4*5X2 
13.488 

Duty 
ixnyo per 100 
kilog. Roots. 

13.872 

Duty 
i"»7o per 100 
kilog. Roots 

12.343 

Duty 
o™8o per 100 
kilog. Roots. 

6.376 
6.232 
6.36 
6.336 



Drawback 

on 100 

kilog. of 

Raw Sugar 

when 
exported. 



Marks. 

Drawback 
gm per 50 k. 
Raw Sugar. 

18 „ 

18 „ 

Drawback 

18™ per look. 

Raw Sugar. 

18 „ 

Drawback 
i7"25p.iook. 
Raw Sugar. 

17.25 
Drawback 
8°*5op.iook. 
Raw Sugar. 

8.50 
850 
8.50 
850 






Marks. 



3.488 
45" 



4.128 



4.908 



2.124 
2.268 

2. 14 
2.164 



Total 

Exports 

reckoned 

as 

Raw 

Sugar. 



Metric 
Quintal. 



6.737.274 
5,003.215 



6,611,234 



Total 
Amount 

of 

Bounties 

Paid by 

German 

Govemm't 



a3.499.61 1 
a2.574.506 



5.»47.i7a 



6,122.499 

7.441.459 
7.5oa,265 

6,929.113 



27,291,174 



a5.a62.320 



13,004,187 
16,877,229 

16.054.847 
14,994,600 



Total 

Amount 

in francs. 

I mark»! 
fr. 25. 



a9.374.5M 
28,218,132 



34.113.967 



31.577.900 



16,255,233 
21.096,536 
20.068,559 
18,743.250 



199,448.091 






2.561 

3.366 



3.350 



3.293 



1.640 
1.672 
1. 501 

1.564 



By the law of June ist, 1886, the duty on beetroot was increased to 
1 mark 70 per 100 kilog., and the drawback per 100 kilog. vras determined 
as follows : 

1886-87 1887-88 

Class A Sugars Marks 18 17.25 

B „ ... ... ..• ... „ 22.20 21.50 

c ,, ... ... ... ... ., 20.80 20.15 






By the law of July 9th, 1887. there was a compound duty of mark 0.80 
per 100 kilog. of roots manufactured, and of 12 marks per 100 kilog. of 
sugar for home consumption, and drawbacks per 100 kilog. ran as follows : 

Marks. Francs. 
Class A Sugars ... ... ... ... ... ... 8.50 10.62 

.1 «•• ... ... ».• ... ... 10.05 ^3*3^ 

w i« .•• ••• ... ... ... ... 10 t* 12.50 



.. 



>. 



t> 
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From the foregoing tables we learn therefore that 
while during these eight years Germany paid 199 million 
francs, 477 million were paid by France. In round figures, 
then, we might safely say that whereas the German tax- 
payer paid 2 francs, the French taxpayer had to pay 
about 5 francs. 

Since 1892 the German taxpayer has ceased to pay 
production bounties. The German producers have only 
benefited by the direct export bounties. 

By the law of May 31st, 1891, which came in force 
on April 1st, 1892, these export bounties were fixed as 
follows : 

Marks per 100 kilog. 

Class A. — Raw and refined sugar 
containing at least 90 per cent., but 
not less than 98 per cent, of pure 
sugar ... 1 m. 25 (1 fr. 562) 

Class B, — Befined candy sugar in 
loaves, cubes, tablets, in white trans- 
parent crystals, with at least 99.5 
per cent, of pure sugar 2 m. „ (2 fr. 50) 

Class C. — Any other sort of sugar 
with at least 98 per cent, of pure 
sugar, and no more than 1 per cent, 
water 1 m. 65 (2 fr. 062) 

The above mentioned premiums were to be maintained 
up to July 3ist, 1895, and then to be reduced by 25 pf. 
The law of Jime 9th, 1895, maintained them however 
without modifying them until 31st July, 1897. 

The law of May 27th, 1896, increased the export 
boimties as follows : 
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Per 100 
Marks. Francs. 

Class A ... ... 2 m. 50 3 fr. 125 

Class B ... ... 3 m. 55 4 fr. 438 

Class C ... ... 3 m. 3 fr. 750 

This tariff has been in force since August 1st, 1896. 

Since the promulgation of the law, the consumption 
duty was raised from 18 to 20 marks per 100 kilog., 
which shows that there, as everywhere, it is the consumer 
who pays the premium. 

France not only copied the Austrian or German legis- 
lation repeatedly, but it worsened it. When, by the law 
of 1897, direct export bounties were established, we 
should, in conformity with Austria and Germany, have 
cancelled production premiums. But we did not, we 
kept them. 

We cannot therefore compare the present French 
premiums on manufacture with anything similar to it in 
Germany or Austria. There the advantages derived 
from the '^ Rings " have nothing to do with legislation, 
they are simply the result of private party arrangements 
as we have seen (1st part. Chaps. XIV and XV). 

We have therefore only been able to compile a special 
table, comparing the direct export bounties of France, 
Germany, and Austria since 1897 (season 1896-97). 
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The World's Production, 



The amount paid in the shape of direct bounties in 
France is, therefore, less than that of Germany and 
Austria, but, taking the total amount of premiums paid 
in the three countries, we find : 



liillion francs. 



Premiums 

Bounties and détaxes 



France. 

83.2 
20. 

103.2 



Germany. 

34.5 



Austria. 

18.4 



While an Austrian taxpayer pays 1 fr., a Frenchman 
pays 6 fr. on nearly the same quantity of sugar, and 
where a German pays 1 fr. a Frenchman pays 3 fr., or if 
we compare the proportions 4 fr. 90 ! 



VI. 

The World's Production — Beet and Cane Sugars — Beet and 
Cane Sugar Production from 1894 to 1899. 

The following is the world's production, according to 
Licht, in thousands of tons of raw sugar : 





Beet Sugar. 










Io99'v0« lo98'99. lodT'do. 


189647. 


1896-96. 


18M-96. 


France 


977 830 821 


752 


668 


793 


Germany 


1,790 1,722 1,853 


1,836 


1,615 


1,845 


Austria 


1,120 1,051 831 


934 


791 


1,056 


Russia 


900 776 739 


729 


712 


615 


Belgium 
HoUand 


300 244 265 


288 


236 


244 


180 150 126 


174 


107 


85 


Other Countries 


275 209 196 


203 


156 


156 



Europe 



5,542 4,982 4,831 4,916 4,285 4,794 
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Can 


e Suga 


\r. 








Cuba 


282 


333 


199 


222 


373 


754 


Porto Rico 


33 


65 


51 


66 


50 


53 


Trinidad 


38 


49 


49 


49 


51 


52 


Barbadoes 


41 


50 


47 


57 


43 


37 


Martinique 


30 


30 


31 


32 


36 


29 


Guadeloupe 


28 


39 


37 


42 


43 


31 


!Qemerara 


79 


93 


107 


111 


102 


97 


Brazil 


165 


152 


200 


176 


220 


260 


Java 


680 


829 


637 


400 


683 


510 


Philippines 


66 


119 


176 


206 


250 


201 


Mauritius 


159 


180 


118 


148 


141 


114 


Réunion 


29 


39 


35 


48 


45 


38 


Jamaica 


28 


30 


35 


30 


31 


30 


Lesser Antilles . , . 


80 


80 


95 


90 


38 


27 


United States ... 


268 


277 


358 


323 


302 


342 


Peru 


120 


125 


106 


72 


69 


75 


Egypt 


95 


91 


80 


101 


82 


70 


Sandwich Islands 


280 


283 


229 


220 


180 


148 



Foreign Countries 

outside Europe 2,501 2,854 2,590 2,393 2,742 2,868 
Total of the world's 

production ... 8,043 7,836 7,421 7,309 7,027 7,662 

According to the monthly tables published by the 
"Journal Officiel," the production of native sugars in 
France can be given at the end of February on the basis 
of the previous season's output. The estimate for 1900-01 
is the following : 

1900-1901. 1899-1900. 

W orking factories 334 334 

Non-working ditto ... 5 5 

Roots worked tons 8,705,238 7,390,520 



Assessments of refined ... tons 674,656 573,072 

Surplus over assessed refined tons 365,000 296,128 

Total for refined ... tons 1,039,656 869,200 

Raw sugar at 88^ ... tons 1,170,000 977,700 
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On February 15th, 1901, Licht pubKshed the following 
estimates relating to the European and Colonial produc- 
tions of raw sugar for the season 1900-01 : 

Beet Suffar, 
Countries. 1900-01. 

France 1,170,000 tons 

Germany 1,970,000 — 

Austria 1,095,000 — 

Russia 890,000 — 

Belgium 340,000 — 

Holland 180,000 — 

Other countries ... 375,000 — 



Total in Europe... 6,020,000 tons 

Four countries alone produce nearly nine-tenths of the 
whole beet sugar made in Europe, they are : Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, and Bussia. Germany repre- 
sents one-third. 



Ca 


7ie 


Sugar, 


Cuba 


... 


575,000 tons 


Porto Rico 


• a. 


75,000 


Trinidad ... 


... 


40,000 


Barbadoes 


... 


55,000 — 


Martinique 


... 


30,000 


Guadeloupe 


... 


30,000 — 


Demerara 


• a. 


95,000 — 


Brazil 


• •. 


150,000 — 


Java 


... 


650,000 — 


Philippines 


... 


50,000 — 


Mauritius... 


... 


180,000 — 


Réunion ... 


... 


35,000 


Jamaica ... 


• «. 


25,000 — 


Lesser Antilles 


... 


80,000 
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United States ... 350,000 tons 

Peru 120,000 — 

Sandwich Islands 320,000 — 

Egypt 90,000 — 

Non-European Coun- 

tries total ... 2,950,000 tons. 

Comparing the season of 1900-01 with the two preced- 
ing, we arrive at a total production of : 

1900-01. 1899-1900. 1896-99. 

Tons. Tons. Tom. 

Beet Sugar ... 6,020,000 5,542,000 4,982,000 

Cane do. ... 2,950,000 2,501,000 2,854,000 

Totals ... 8,970,000 8,043,000 7,836,000 

This means an increase for 1900-01 of 478,000 tons of 
beet sugar, and 449,000 tons of cane sugar, or a total 
increase of 927,000 tons, as compared with the preceding 
season. 

The following figures show the production between 1852 

and 1900. 

Cane db Beet Sugar, Percentage. 

Yean. Million Tons. Cane. Beet Sugar. 

1852-1853 1.47 86.0 14.0 

1864-1865 2.00 73.5 26.5 

1871-1872 2.93 64.0 36.0 

1881-1882 4.09 53.8 46.2 

1891-1892 6.61 47.9 52.1 

1896-1897 7.71 36.4 63.6 

1899-1900 8.04 31.1 69 

This proves that the world's production has trebled 
during the last fifty years, greatly to tlie benefit of 
beetroot cultivation, whereas cane sugar does not even 
now amount to a third-part of the total consmnption. 
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VIL 
The Success of the Beet Sugar Industry. 

Legislators have pushed the cultivation of beetroot, 
and they have pushed it successfully as we have seen. 
They have a right to tell economists that their intervention 
has been fruitful. They have largely replaced cane sugar 
by beet sugar. They have caused the erection of large 
factories, and the ignorant gazes with admiration at the 
figures we have given. Yet production for the sake of 
production is not the aim of industry ; its aim is to sell 
at a profit ; if no outlets can be found a crisis sets in ; if 
the outlets are fictitious, the industry is artificial. 
What, then, becomes of those millions of tons of sugar ? 
By whom are they consumed ? Which are their outlets ? 
and what is the future of their outlets ? 



VIIL 

Comparison of Consumption. 

With the assistance of the "Bulletin de Statistique," 
published by the ministry of finances, we have been able 
to show the consumption of refined sugars since 1875 in 
France, and the amount of revenue from the duty. We 
wish to remind the reader that the sugar duty has been : 

73 f. 32 per 100 kilog. of refined ... from 1875 to 1880 

40 „ — from 1880 to 1884 

50 „ — from 1884 to 1887 

60 „ — from 1887 to 1897 

64 „ — from 1897 

By the side of the consumption of refined sugar, we 
have placed the quantity of raw sugar represented on 
the basis of a yield of 90 per cent., which will enable us 
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to compare the figures of French consumption with those 
of Germany, Austria, etc., established on the basis of raw 
sugar. 



Consumption in France and Bevenue from the Sugar Duty. 





OonmimptUm. 






y^ 


Bsw Sngar at a yield 
of 90 per cent. 


Bevenae from 


Years. 


Beflned Sugar. 


Sugar Duty. 




Tons. 


Tons. 


Francs. 


1875... 


246,607 


274,007 


179,009,948 


1876... 


258,105 


286,783 


187,970,355 


1877... 


232,839 


258,710 


168,177,490 


1878... 


259,068 


287,853 


187,528,033 


1879... 


275,939 


306,599 


198,029,036 


1880... 


298,068 


331,186 


178,679,869 


1881... 


329,399 


365,999 


133,703,344 


1882... 


359,140 


399,044 


145,747,888 


1883... 


365,132 


405,702 


145,056,369 


1884... 


379,754 


421,949 


168,470,485 


1885... 


340,708 


378,564 


169,313,085 


1886... 


285,382 


317,091 


134,784,076 


1887... 


309,180 


343,533 


128,510,994 


1888... 


396,588 


440,653 


155,778,427 


1889... 


361,689 


401,876 


140,797,006 


1890... 


452,987 


503,319 


176,816,264 


1891... 


422,918 


469,909 


192,261,932 


1892... 


502,989 


558,876 


200,245,756 


1893... 


459,381 


510,423 


191,115,978 


1894... 


431,014 


478,904 


190,553,901 


1895... 


404,379 


449,310 


185,194,423 


1896... 


416,373 


462,636 


188,093,476 


1897... 


401,935 


446,594 


180,640,033 


1898... 


426,959 


474,399 


176,525,739 


1899... 


447,614 


497,349 


196,425,505 


1900... 


450,000 


500,000 


179,878,467 



Vide tables, pages 84, 85 and 86. 
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IX. 

Consumption per capita and imports in England. 

When we look at the consumption and production of 
the various countries, we find that neither France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, nor Holland, consume a half- 
part of what they produce. According to Licht {Liste 
des fabricants de sucre^ p. 209), the consumption of raw 
su^r per head in some of the producing countries, is as 
f oflows : 

Kilog. 







18l)»-1900 


189S49 


1697-98 


Holland 


••. 


14^72 


13^13 


15^61 


Belgium 


... 


10.57 


10.51 


10.47 


Denmark 


... 


24.86 


21.67 


22.15 


Sweden & Norway 


17.34 


15.76 


18.48 


Italy ... 


•*• 


2.76 


2.79 


2.85 


Boumania 


• a. 


3.53 


3.55 


3.27 


Spain 


... 


4.81 


5.56 


3.67 


Switzerland 


... 


27.36 


25.77 


23.64 



We will now give the comparative consumption per 
capita of France, Germany, Austria, and the United 
Kingdom. 
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The i)roducing countries must export their sugar ; but 
whereto ? 

In 1899-1900, Germany exported 486,499 tons of raw, 
and 438,627 tons of renned sugar, making a total of 
973,863 tons of raw sugar — Austria Hungary, 134,066 
tons of raw, and 516,010 tons of refined sugar, or a total 
of 707,410. France exported the following quantities 
on the basis of refined sugar : 





Commerce Général. 


Commerce Spécial. 




1900 


1899 


1900 


1899 




Tons. 


Tons. 


From French Colonies 


... a9,948 


33,299 


35,023 


30,695 


Raw native sngar 


... 362,128 


198,588 


362,128 


190,429 


Refined ... ... 


... 166,078 


135,998 


163,271 


134,611 


Refined imperfect 


... 14,972 


7,812 


14,972 


7,812 


Pieceg 


8,301 


6,662 


8,284 


6,642 



England has taken 330,000 out of 362,128 tons of raw 
sugar ; 78,574 out of 163,271 tons of refined sugar ; or 
91 per cent, of the former and 47 per cent, of the latter. 
England is also the ^eatest outlet for German and 
Austrian sugars, which are imported there under the 
same name. According to The Trade and Navigation 
Returns the imports in the United Kingdom for the 
last two years were in cwts. : 



Beflned and Candy Sugar. 
Germany and Anitria- 

Hnngary ... 
Holland 
Belgium ... 
France 

United States 
Other countries 



Total 



QuantitieB. 
1899 1900 

11,812,044 11,867,869 
2,311,256 2,272,694 



448,122 

3,119,524 

8,593 

109,582 



585,909 

4,332,389 

1,872 

192,745 



Value in £, 
1899 1900 



7,359,141 

1,524,552 

285,316 

1,946,915 

9,587 

64,359 



7,580,585 
1,501,043 

379,085 

2,756,597 

1,964 

118,342 



17,809,121 19,253,478 11,189,870 12,337,616 
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Amotmt. Value in j6. 
Saw Sugar. 1899 1900 1899 1900 
Germany and Austria- 
Hungary .. ... 6,096,867 3,212,180 2,544,712 1,683,298 

Holland 411,239 444,312 190,029 211,282 

Belgium 1,886,722 2,072,786 903,594 996,204 

France ... ... 2,092,847 4,733,908 1,132,794 2,616,384 

Java 149,732 163,684 86,921 88,964 

PhiHppines 406,629 216,396 190,722 98,460 

Cuba and Puerto Bico 1,320 ~ 1,000 — 

Peru ... . ... 329,416 240,107 186,840 129,363 

BrazU 126,646 106,680 63,849 66,413 

Mauritius 139,180 209,160 67,482 101,699 

British East Indies .. 680,973 378,872 292,827 186,834 

British West Indies... 862,184 831,483 633,652 619,834 
Guyana and Honduras 

Other countries ... 1,037,966 661,234 676,441 360,320 



Totals ... 13,121,709 13,276,692 6,869,763 6,936,876 

Molasses 1,609,669 1,347,931 389,231 348,130 

Totals : Molasses and 

sugar 32,640,389 33,878,101 18,448,864 19,622,621 



England has imported therefore during the course of 
1900 not less then 926,000 tons refined, and 663,800 tons 
raw sugar, of which 66 per cent, of the refined and 38 
per cent, of the raw sugar came from Germany and 
Austria. France supplied 17 per cent, of the refined 
and 15 per cent, of the raw beet sugar. Thanks to the 
bounties paid by the continent, the United Kingdom has 
been enabled to establish the largest biscuit and jam 
factories in the world. They are supposed to have in- 
creased tenfold since 1885, and though there are no re- 
liable statistics, it is thought that they absorb 400,000 
tons of sugar. In 1900 these two articles were exported 
to the extent of : 

Biscuits ... ... ... £683,190 

Jams ... ... ... £608,653 
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Two hundred thousand tons of sugar are used by the 
beer industry alone. 

Now let us suppose that England would not admit 
German, Dutch, or Bel^an sugars any longer. Will other 
customers, such as Switzerland, Turkey, Morocco, Ar- 
gentina, or Tunis, absorb the stock ? The situation 
would be more serious for France, for, as the Editor of 
the Journal des Fabricants de Sucre pointed out, our ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom are only 14 per cent, of 
the whole of the beet sugar imports there. Our sugar 
might therefore easily be replaced in the English mar- 
ket by other beet or cane sugar producing countries. 

As far as English trade is concerned there is no reason 
why Great Britain could not do without French sugars. 
Not only does the production of sugar-producing countries 
in Europe constantly increase, but 100,000 tons were 
made in Egypt this year, while Italy, which had only four 
factories in 1897, possesses 29 factories to-day, with 
an output of 20,000 tons, equal to a fomiih part of its con- 
sumption. 25,000 tons are made in Koumania, and Spain 
is expected to produce 92,500 tons.* 

No doubt the cost price does not permit these countries 
from competing in the world's market, but their own 
produce keeps out sugar formerly sent by the older manu- 
facturing countries and shows the latter the necessity of 
trying to increase the home consumption, the more so as 
they are threatened with the loss oi their markets out- 
side Europe. 



* Journal des Fabricants de Sucre, 27th March, 1901. 
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X. 

Â Comparison between Consumption and Fiscal 

Legislation. 

In Germany the consumption of raw sugar, which in 
1884-85 amounted to 375,000 tons, increased to 850,300 
tons in 1899-1900, equal to 15.23 kilog. per head. In 
Austria the consumption which was 188,445 tons in 
1884-85 ; is now almost double that quantity : 366,700 
tons, or an increase from 4.65 kilog. to 8 kilog. per head. 

In France, where the production trebled, the consump- 
tion, compared with the number of inhabitants, remained 
almost stationary. It amounted to 378,564 tons of raw 
sugar in 1885 for 37,800,000 inhabitants, or an average 
of 10 kilog. per head. According to the Department of 
Indirect Taxation, it was only 474,399 tons in 1898 and 
497,349 tons in 1899 for 38,600,000 inhabitants ; now, 
490,000 tons for 38,800,000, or an average of 12 kilog. 
per head. 

If we compare the duties of the four principal coun- 
tries, we find : — 

England. — Nothing.* 



France. — Refined 64 fr. ; raw 6 1 fr. on the basis of 
100 kilog. refined. 

Custom surtaxes (Laws of January 11th, 1892, and 
July 14th, 1897). 

Colonial sugar are charged at 60 fr. duty, equal to the 
consumption duty, plus 4 £•. 20 for refined candies. 

* Since the spring of this year Jd. per lb. 
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All foreign sugars pay a tax equal to home consump- 
tion duties plus the following surtaxes (Law of 1897, 
Art. 9), per 100 kilog. : 

Surtaxes. 

General Minimum 
Tariff. Tariff. 

Baw sugars made in Europe or im- 
ported from European warehouses. ... 9 frs. 

Foreign sugars of non-European ori- 
gin, of European origin, or from Euro- 
pean warehouses, (aÈo powder sugars, 
with a presumed yield of more than 98 
per cent.) 

Befined and assimilated 16 10 frs. 

Candy 28,80 25,80 „ 

Germany — 20 marks (25 fr.) plus manufacturing taxes 
varying from fr. 125 to fr. 31 per 100 kilog. (custom 
duties 40 marks (50 fr.) 

Austria^Hungary (imperial ordinance of 17th July, 
1899). Cane and beet sugars, 38 kronen (39 fr. 90), an 
increase of 12 kronen on the preceding tariff. 

The French impost therefore surcharges sugar 39 fr., 
i>., 156 per cent, more than is the case in Germany. 

French men and French women are quite ready to con- 
sume sugar, but they cannot. The price of the commod- 
ity is kept artificially very high. The consumers must pay 
the manufacturer, so that he will be pleased to manufac- 
ture sugar. The consumer pays for the manufacturer's 
sugar, but he does not eat it. . The consumer induces the 
manufacturer to produce sugar, not that he may sell it, but 
that he may get bounties on it. As a matter of fact that 
sugar is thrown on the market, and quotations are forced 
down ; but if the price should drop from 35 fr. to 27 fr. 
per 100 kilog., a difference of about 23%, the con- 
sumer hardly perceives it, as the duty of 64 fr., is 
always there, and increases more than double the price 
of the commodity. 
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XII. 

The Bétail price of Sugar. 

M. d'Aulnis de Boukouill, the delegate of the 
Netherlands, at the Brussels Conference, in his essay on 
Les Primes à V exportation des sucres (p. 61), examined 
and commented on the price of sugar in the grocer's 
shop in France. 

He took the price on the London market, which is the 
rate of the world's markets. This was 13s. 9d. per cwt. 
during January 1899, equivalent to 34 fr. per 100 kilog. 

The wholesale price in Paris stood at 103 fr. per 100 
kilog., while the retail price at the grocer's shop was 
1 fr. 10 per kilog. Thus the grocer's profit was only 
7 fr. per 100 kilog., or fr. 07 per kilog. M. d'Aulnis 
de Bourouill analysed the price of 1 fr. 10 per kilog., 
thus : 

1. World's quotation in London, per kilog ... 0.34 

2. Grocer's profit ... ... ... 0.07 

3. Average home consumption duty at 60 

fr. less 8 fr. 75 per 100 kilog. ... ... 0.5125 

4. Manufacture duty (1 fr. per 100 kilog.) ... 0.01 

5. Befining duty (4fr. per 100 kilog.) ... 0.04 

6. Redevance (0 fr. 30 per 100 kilog.) ... 0.003 

7. Indirect export premium (8.75 per 100 
kilog.) ... ... ... ... ... 0.0875 

8. Direct export premium (2 fr. 77 per 100 
kilog.) ... ... ... ... ... 0.0277 

Total ... fr. 1.0907 

In round figures therefore, 1 fr. 10. Thus consumers 
are charged 1 fr. 10 per kilog. of sugar, when they ought 
to be charged fr. 41, including retail grocers' profit ; 
this means an overcharge of fr. 69. 
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But these figures are not correct : they exaggerate the 
grocer's profit. 

In January, 1899, the price of loaf sugar in the 
London market was 1 3s. 9d. per cwt. : in Paris the rate 
was 103 fr. per 100 kilog. But what grocers sell at 
110 fr., i.e. 1 fr. 10 per kilog. is not loaf sugar, but 
sugar ranged in boxes, a quality which is from 3 fr. 
50 to 4 fr. dearer than loaf, on account of package, 
labour, waste, etc. To estimate the grocer's profit at 
fr. 07 per kilog, as M. de Bourouîll does, without 
taking into account the various expenses which the 
article has undergone, and without taking heed of the 
quality supplied, is evidently a mistake. 

1. World's market price in London ... 34.20 

2. This is not the proper place for the grocer's 

?rofit, besides it is wrongly estimated at 0.07. 
7q will leave it for the moment. 

3. Average consumption duty. There is no 
average duty for the consumer, there is a fixed 

duty of 60 fr. ... ... ... ... ... 60 „ 

The duty paid by refiners, viz,^ by consumers, 
must not be confused with what is produced by 
the duty out of which the premiums (boni) are 
granted to sugar manufacturers. 

4. Manufacturing duty, 1 fr. This duty has 
nothing to do with refined sugar. The manu- 
facturing duty does not overlap the refining 
duty. The former is paid on sugars which do 
not go into the refineries, while the latter is 
paid on sugars which go through the refineries. 

5. Kefining duty ... ... ... ... 4 „ 

6. Redevance fr. 30 per 100 kilog. (?). 
We do not know such a tax. The only service 
tax we know is the one of fr. 30 per ton of 
roots paid by sugar manufacturers for the veri- 
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74 The Retail Price of Sugar» 

fication of surplus yields. This tax is paid out 
of the manufacturing premiums, and refined 
sugar has nothing to do with it. 

7. Indirect export premium. M. d'Aulnis 
de Bourouill contuses this with the production 
premium. 

8. Direct export bounty. In January, 1899, 
this bounty was 3 fr. 11 for refined sugar, and 

not 2 fr. 77 ... ... ... ... ... 3 11 



X oxai ... ... ... ... ... xuiox 

To this must be added : 

9. Tax for the supervision of refineries, fr. 
04 for every 100 kilog. sold 04 

Total ... ... ... ... ... 101 35 

Comparing therefore the price of 13/9 per cwt. for 
loaves m London — ^which is 34 fr. 20 exactly per 100 
kilog. — with the price of 103 fr. for loaves in Paris, we 
arrive at the following figures : 

1. World's quotation in London 34 fr. 20 

2. Consumption duty ... ... ... 60 f r. „ 

3. Refining tax ... ... ... ... 4 f r. „ 

4. Export premium ... ... ••• 3 fr. 11 

5. Supervision tax ... fr. 04 

Total 101 fr. 35 

Showing that on account of all sorts of duties and 
bounties, sugar which costs 34 fr. 20 in London is raised 
to 101 fr. 35 in Paris. Supposing that the grocer buys 
at 103 fr. he has to add the following charges to his cost 
price : 

1. Carriage from the refinery to the railway station 
or to his shop, which is never less than fr. 30 per 100 
kilog. 
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2. We will not take into account anv railway or 
steamer carriage, as we will suppose that the grocer lives 
in Paris, but should his business be in the provinces 
another 1 fr. 50 per 100 kilog. will have to be added on 
an average, and more than that if he lives in remote 
parts. 

3. We have also said that the retail rate of 110 fr. 
was for ranged sugars, which cost about 4 f r. more per 
100 kilog. 

The grocer therefore has to pay : 

Price quoted for loaves ... ... ... 103 „ 

Carriage (minimum) ... ... ... 30 

Extra charge for ranged ... ... ... 4 „ 

Total 107 30 

and he sells at 110 fr. 

Thus, by selling at 1 fr. 10 per kilog., his maximum 
profit is fr. 027 per kilog., or 2 fr. 70 per 100 kilog., a 
profit out of which he has to pay his working expenses, 
salaries, etc., etc. 

It is a well-known fact that sugar is sold at a sacrifice 
in the retail trade ; the article leaves no profit. 

Those most interested in freeing sugar from encum- 
brances and in suppressing the bounties are the grocers, 
who are driven by the competition to bear the full burden 
of the duty. 



XIII. 

Variations in the Prices of Baw and Befined Sugars. 

While the fluctuations in the rates of refined sugars 
under taxation vary from 1, 2, 3, up to 8 per cent., prices 
of white sugar No. 3 fluctuate from 15 to 20 per cent. 
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AVEBAGB BATES OF SUGAKS. 







Beflned loaf. 




White No. 3. 


Fine quality. 


Qood quality. 


1900 .. 


.. 30.80 


104.44 


103.94 


1899 .. 


.. 31.89 


105.11 


104.61 


1898 . 


.. 31.17 


103.79 


103.29 


1897 .. 


.. 26.79 


96.69 


96.19 


1896 . 


-. 30.45 


100.88 


100.31 


1895 .. 


.. 28.62 


99.53 


98.53 



The higher the duty in comparison with the value of 
the commodity, the less consumers benefit by a fall in 
price of that commodity. Where is the consumer who 
knows of any fluctuations in the price of salt, for in- 
stance ? He does not even know when the price of coflee 
goes down. Yet, if the reduction of duty is noticeable, 
he benefits by it immediately. 

From 1875 to 1879, the consumption of sugar was on 
an average about 270,000 tons raw sugar. In July, 1880, 
the duty was reduced from 73 fr. 32 to 40 fr. The re- 
sult was as follows : 



Price per 100 kilog. Price per 100 kilog. 

D-atir Qnoot* fifiO 'R.û'AnA/1 Qnerov 





Tons. 


Baw Sugar 88° 


Beflned Sugar. 


1879 .. 


.. 306,599 


54.16 fr. 


141.31 fr. 


1880 .. 


.. 331,186 


58.33 


139.55 


1881 .. 


.. 365,999 


58.85 


112.55 


1882 .. 


.. 399,044 


57.43 


110.30 


1883 .. 


.. 405,702 


51.80 


104.60 



From 1879 to 1883 the price of raw sugar fell from 
54 fr. 16 to 51 fr. 80=2.36 fr. or 4.12 per cent. Re- 
fined sugar fell from 141 fr. 31 to 104 fr. 60=36 fr. 71, 
or more than 25 per cent. We find, therefore, that the 
decline in the price of refined has been proportionately 
much greater than the fall in the price of raw sugar. 

This is something to which we earnestly call the reader's 
attention, for it is one of the elements of the conclusion 
which we are trying to demonstrate. 
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In 1884, by the law of that year, the duty was in- 
creased to 50 fr. If we refer to the table (2nd part, 
chap. VIII), we find that the consumption did not in- 
crease any more, yet the price of sugar has been steadily 
declining. 

Price raw sugar. Beflned sugar. 

1883 51.86 104.60 

1884 39.24 103.33 

1885 40.27 103.64 

1886 31.44 95.45 

The decline of the price of raw sugar amounts to 38 per 
cent. Kefined sugar, which has carried the increase of 
duty from 40 fr. to 50 fr., has only declined 9 per cent, 
in price ; and the consumption remained stationary. 



XIV. 

Home Consumption and Tax Reduction. 

I KNOW that growers of beetroot and sugar dealers look 
upon those who warn them of impendinff danger as 
enemies. They cannot, however, regard M . Dehérain* as 
their adversary ; yet he declares that " bounties are only 
a palliative, for we cannot possibly ask the French tax- 
payers to pay much longer for a commodity consumed 
abroad, "t 

M. Convert % says : " The present régime is far from 
being perfect in its political as well as m its theoretical 
aspect. It is only reasonable to say that nobody is blind 
to it shosrtcommès."! 

In his speech, which he delivered in October, 1899, 

* Member of the Academy of Sciences, Professor at the Natural His- 
tory Moseam. 

t Lea Plantes de Culture, 

I Professor at the National Institute of Agriculture. 

I L'Industrie agricole. 
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M. Legras, th« Chairman of the Comité Agricole de 
Laon, declared that the reduction of duty on sugar would 
benefit the beetroot agriculturists, and that it was the 
solution of the future. " The interest of the beetroot 
farmers is in close relation with the interests of the sugar 
industry. Therefore we will all of us ask for the sup- 
pression of the sugar duty, which is more than twice as 
much as the price of the commodity, and which weighs 
very heavily on the sale and the consumption. If the 
duty were abolished, consumption and sales would in- 
crease ; the sugar industry, freed from all obstacles, 
would go its natural course, and without aid or without 
artificial protection would assure a bright future to the 
beetroot growers." 

And the " Journal des Fabricants de Sucre " added : 
" AU this proves that the idea of reducing the taxes is 
spreading among beetroot growers. It is well to take a 
note of it." 

All far-seeing men realize that the present situation 
cannot last. 

If the French consumer does not rise up in arms 
against the overcharge to which he is subjected, it is be- 
cause he does not realize it ; but the Minister of Finances 
knows well enough what the premiums cost. The sugar 
manufacturers keep up production and see their outlets 
grow scarcer ; they seek, by debasing thequality of their 
sugar, to let it serve as food for cattle. W ould it not be 
better to have it consumed by human beings, or by jam, 
biscuit, and chocolate manufacturers, who, though they 
get the ^' draw-back," do not get the benefit of the pre- 
miums which we bestow upon the Enghsh ? 

We have been and we are still in favour of the follow- 
ing formula: ^' A duty equal to the value of the product. 
This means the home-consumption duty reduced from 60 
fr. to 30 fr., and the refining tax of 4 fr. abolished. 
There lies the solution. 
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For, besides the consumption duty, sugars bear : either 
4 fr. per 100 kilog. refining tax if consumed in the refined 
state, or 1 fr. per 100 kilog. manufacturing tax if con- 
sume in the raw state. The revenue from the taxes 
does not go to the Treasury, as these taxes go to a special 
account out of which export premiums and the détaxes 
de distance are paid. In accordance with the law of 
April 7th, 1897, a balance sheet of that special account 
is published every year in a report preceding the decree 
which regulates the various premiums for the ensuing 
year. The following table gives the totals of receipts 
and expenditure since the bill became law, until the end 
of the season 1899-1900. 





Beceipts. 
Manufacturing and 


Expenses, 
bounties and 


Seasons. 


refining taxes. 


détaxes. 


1896-1897 


6,974,957 ... 6,974,957 


1897-1898 


11,819,003 


. 15,898,090 


1898-1899 


15,135,290 


. 13,497,922 


1899-1900 


15,375,040 


. 20,094,213 



By abolishing the premiums the Government would 
at once save the large amount which the season 1899- 
1900 has cost it. 

First : the premiums to the sugar manu- 
facturers ... ... ... ... 74,893,358 

The amount of déchet colonial . . . 8,348,654 

Then, bounties and détaxes ... ... 20,094,213 



Total ... ... 103,336,225 

We shall be told that these sums are not included in the 
Budget, that they are not exacted from the taxpayer as 
other fiscal burdens. Quite true ; but does not the 
French citizen pay it all the same ? Is not the taxpayer 
and the consumer the same person, and is not this taxpayer 
and this consumer what is called the public ? The system 
of bounties constitutes a tax which devours itself for the 
benefit of the manufacturer, to the detriment of the 
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Treasury. In 1886-87, the premiums, including the 
déchet colonial, amounted to 91,715,000 fr., in 1898-99, 
they were 90,200,810 fr., and, as we have just now seen, 
during the year 1899-1900, bounties, premiums, and dé- 
taxes, rose to 103,336,225 fr. 

Let us now study the various sources from which duty 
was derived in 1899. The figures are given by the Bulletin 
de statistique^ of March 1900 : 



Indirect Taxation. 
Raw and Refined su^rs 
Sugars going to Corsica 
Candy Sugar 
Vintage sugar 
Sugars free from duty 
Complemental taxes 



Eilog. 



Duty. Amount in francs. 



Customs. 
Duty received 



Total 



174,558,314 

4,393 

369,928 

32,468,649 

145,343,448 

20,642,416 


60 „ 
30 „ 
64.20 
24 „ 
30,. 

»• ft 
»» >» 

If n 


104,734,988 

1,378 

236,916 

7,792.476 

43,603,035 

953,499 

7,753,671 


373,387,348 

74,227,847 


165,075,963 
31,349,542 


447,615,195 


196,425,505 



The above figures do not include duty on glucose 
and starch. Provisional accounts arrived at in March, 
1900, gave for the year 1899 a total duty on sugar of 
201,089,000 francs, but the actual amount, as we shall see 
further, was 200,626,000 francs. 447,615,195 kilog. there- 
fore have yielded a net sum of 196,425,505 francs, or an 
average of 43 fr. 88 per 100 kilog. of refined sugar. 
It will, however, be seen at once how considerably the 
revenue from the duty varies according to the propor- 
tional quantity of indemnified sugar, charged 30 fr. in- 
stead of 60 fr. It is thus, that in 1900, when the sur- 
plus yields were greater than in 1899, the total revenue 
from the duty-though the consumption remained appar- 
ently the same — only reached 183,682,345 francs, as will 
be seen in the table on page 86, a reduction of 16,944,489 
francs on the year 1899. 
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XV. 

Financial Consequences of a Single Duly of SO firancs. 

If, instead of taking the duty as it actually bears on 
consumption, we had calculated it at the uniform rate of 
30 fr., we should have found — 447,614,195 kilog. at 30 
fr.=134,284,558 fr. The deficit for 1899 would have 
been 62,140,947 fr., or not quite 32 per cent., and only 
45,715,442 fr., or 27 per cent, for 1900. 

What, then, would have been necessary to obtain an 
equal yield from the duty ? Simply to consume 654,750 
tons in 1899, and only 567,000 tons in 1900, instead of 
495,615 tons, being an increased consumption, at the rate 
of 46 per cent, for 1899, or 34 per cent, for 1900. 

May we suppose that a lower duty would increase the 
consumption to the extent of 34 per cent. ? It can be 
shown quite easily, we think, that, as far as quantities 
are concerned, an increase of 24 per cent, would be 
sufficient. It may be taken for granted — ^it is, in fact, 
the case — that all sugars which do not pay the full duty 
are sold for home consumption, instead of being exported. 
It is easy then to draw up the following table, Tmere it 
is shown that the yield of the duty of 60 fr. falls from 
122 millions to 80 millions, z.^., 34 per cent, from 1895 
to 1899. 

This is the natural consequence of the system. The 
duty is swallowed by the bounties. 

With a fixed tax of 30 fr. per 100 kilog. and the 
bounties abolished, the revenue from the duty will keep 
pretty much on the same level with prospects of increase. 

The taxpayer will no longer pay the private tax — we 
might say the feudal tax — ^for the benefit of some indus- 
trials, and in defiance of the principles of 1789 ; there 
will be only one tax, going — ^not into the pockets of pri- 
vate individuals — but into the State's Treasury. 
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We have not taken into account in this table the 
sugars used for vintage purposes, which pay a tax of 
24 fr. only. They would have to be taxed at the uni- 
form rate of 30 fr. In 1899, 32,468,600 kilog. were used 
for that purpose, which, multiplied by 6 fr. == 1,948,000 fr., 
would show an increase of receipts of about 2 million frs. 

These figures then, which have been verified, show 
that if the 60 fr. tax were reduced to a uniform tax of 
30 fr., the yield of the duty would only decline to the 
extent of 24 per cent. 

An increase in the consumption of 133,000 tons of 
sugar, would be sufficient to make up the difference of 
40 million francs. These 133,000 tons of sugar amount 
to 31 per cent, of the 409,000 tons of sugar on which the 
duty is levied now. 

The reduction of duty in 1880 from 73 fr. to 40 fr. 
caused an increase of consimiption of 30 per cent, at a 
time when the jprice of raw sugar was more than 58 fr. 

We may saiely take it that now when sugar values 
are moving in the vicinity of 30 fr., a reduced duty 
of 30 fr. would give in two years not only the same 
revenue but very probably a better one to the ex- 
chequer on account of the large increase in consumption 
which it would cause. 

We arrive at the following conclusion : 

Increase of home consumption by reducing the duty to a 

rate equivalent to the value of the product^ i,e,^ 30 fr, and 
the suppression of all bounties and détaxes. 

XVI. 

The Position of Sugar with regard to Indirect Taxation 

in 1900. 

At the moment of going to press we receive the Situa" 
tion pour Contributions indirectes up to end of December, 
1900. It entirely confirms what we have said in the 
previous chapters. 
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POSITION AS REGARDS INDIRECT 



DESCRIPTION 


AMOUNT 

OF 
TAXES. 


UNITS TAXED. 




of the taxed articles according 
to class of duty. 


1900 

Estimated 
results. 


1899 

Actual 
results. 




SUGARS 
{according to public registers)» 

Raw f Principal duty 
and - Sugar for Corsica ... 
Refined ^Candy sugar 

Sugars used for wines and ciders 

Free from principal duty 

X ouu ••• ••• ••• 


Per 100 kil. 
Francs. 

60 
30 
64.20 

34 
30 

36 
30 

13.50 
27 

150 kil. 4 fr. 


Kilog. 

124.875.a86 

3.638 

137.688 

15.476,676 
240,578.697 


KUog. 

182,974.966 

4.594 
369,028 

32,468,710 

128489.881 




381,071,985 


344,307.179 




Supple- 
mentary, 
tax. 


/On shortage in bond- 
ed warehouses for 
vintage purposes ... 

On half tariff deliver- 
ies above the pre- 
miums on yield (de- 
cree 25th August, 

y 1897, art. 15th) ... 


1,865,071 
543.951 


î.794.5a2 
i,045.ao8 




Total ... 

rSimpleduty 

Glucoses- Double duty on short- 
ly age in breweries ... 

*»"«»«» {&.- ::: ::: 


2,409,022 


a.839.730 




a5.644.348 

.1 

7.549.057 
1.493.53a 


29,290,607 

2,4" 

15.55a.870 
3.a44.907 




Grand tot 
glucose 


al— duty on sugars and 

m •• • ••• ••• ••• 
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TAXATION, END OF DECEMBER, igoo. 





DIFFERENCES. 


AMOUNT OF DUTY 
ARRIVED AT. 


DIFFERENCES. 








1900 


1899 








More. 


Less. 


Estimated 
results. 


Actual 
results. 


More. 


Less. 




Kilog. 


KUog. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Francs. 




,t 
1, 
if 


58,099,680 

956 

331,340 


74,9«5.i72 

1,093 

88,400 


109,784,980 

1.378 
336.918 


1. 
.1 
.1 


34.859.808 

386 

148,518 




,t 


16,992.034 


3.7M.405 


7.792495 


.. 


4.078,090 




113,088,816 


,1 


7a.173.609 


38,546,964 


33.636,645 


.1 




36,764,806 


„ 




70,549 


,, 


671426 


646,031 


25.395 


t. 




,t 


501,357 


163,186 


313.563 


.. 


150.376 




,, 


430,708 


151.737.290 


157.322,328 


.. 


5.585.038 




,, 


3.646,359 


3,461,988 


3.954.235 


.. 


492.247 




,t 


3,411 


.. 


651 


*. 


651 




It 
ft 


8,003,813 
I.75I.375 


301,963 
39.838 


633,115 
86,531 


.1 


320,153 
46,703 




155.541.068 


161,985,860 


»• 


6444,792 
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The following note of the Ministry of Finances ac- 
companies the preceding tables : 

The comparison of the various figures is based on the whole of the 
year (1st and 2nd parts), and on the whole of the taxes collected either by 
customs or excise officials. This comparison gives us two results 
which apparently are contradictory to each other. For while the yield of 
dutiable quantities increased from 439,029,996 kiloff. to 455,320,823 
kilog., an increase of 16,290,827 kilog., the amount of revenue derived 
therefrom decreases from 200,626,831 to 183,682,345 francs, a loss of 
16,944,486 francs. 

Abnormal as this may seem, this state of things is very easily 
explained. For owing to the regulations of the law of July 20th, 1884, 
it is the natural consequence of the improvement in cultivation and 
manufacture. 

Following upon the assistance accorded by law to the sugar industry, 
the beetroot cultivation has been largely extended. In 1900, 302,366 hec- 
tares were under cultivation, as agamst 265,684 in 1899 and 237,169 in 
1898. The quantity of roots taken to the mills which, 6:0m 6, 105,614,762 
kilog. in 1898-1899 had risen to 7,394,475,905 kilog. in 1899-1900, has 
actiudly reached 8,717,963,481 kilog. during the year under review. 
The yield in (refined) sugar, which was 737,902,149 kilog. in 1898-99, 
reached 869,200,578 kilog. in 1899-1900, and it is expected to surpass 
lately a thousand million kilog. for the year 1900-1901. 

The consequence of this progress is that the consumption of sugar is 
more and more supplied by those sugars which pay the reduced tariff of 
30 fr. per 100 kilog., and thus take the place of those sugars which pay 
the ordinary tariff of 60 fr. 

For instance, in considering only the native product, we find that in 
1900 there was an increase 01 112,086,816 kilog. for sugars paying the 
30 fr. duty, while those subject to the 60 fr. ti&x showed a decrease of 
58,099,680 kilog. In 1899, therefore, the average duty paid into the 
Ti^ury for the total consumption is 45 fr. 69 per 100 kilog. ; whereas, 
in 1900, it only amounts to 40 fr. 33. It is easy to understond that the 
increase of consumption cannot counteract so marked a decrease, and it 
may safely be predicted that the aforesaid causes will continue to act in 
the same unfavourable manner on the revenue of 1901. 



RELATIVE VALUE OF THE SUGAR 

INDUSTRY. 



I. 



The Agricultural Estimates of the Law of 1884. 

Sugar manufacturers maintain that the greater part of 
the bounties they have received have been returned to the 
agriculturists. 

In an essay presented to the Congress of sugar manu- 
facturers, held on the 7th March, 1894, M. J. B. 
Mariage has endeavoured to prove this. 

The following figures, taken from the Bulletin de Stat- 
istique^ of the Ministry of Finances (January, 1901), 
supplement the calculations made by M. Mariage, and 
show the advantages obtained by agriculture. 

In 1884, beetroot was sold at 18 to 20 fr. per ton, 
yielding 6 per cent, lower than it does to-day. 
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The following are the prices paid since that time : 





Total Weight 


Price of 


Increase of 
price per 1,000 Amount to 


Seasons. 


of Boots 


Boots per 
1.000 kifog. 


idl. since Nov 


. the profit of 




worked. 


1884. 


Agriculture. 




Tons. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


1884-85 ... 


4,556,796 


19.08 


55 




1885-86 ... 


3,385,439 


22.73 


3.65 


12,232,202 


1886-87 ... 


4,897.078 


23.97 


4.89 


23,946,716 


1887-88 ... 


3,614,632 


26.26 


7.18 


25,953,058 


1888-89 ... 


4,222,968 


27.55 


8.47 


35,768,538 


1889-90 ... 


6,676,052 


30.98 


11.90 


79,463,499 


1890-91 ... 


6,499,901 


24.76 


5.68 


36,919,472 


1891-92 ... 


5,628,804 


26.33 


7.25 


40,808,829 


1892-93 ... 


5,472,892 


26.98 


7.90 


43,235,846 


1893-94 .. 


5,250,192 


28.20 


9.12 


47,881,751 


1894-95 ... 


7,137,737 


25.97 


6.89 


49,159,008 


1895-96 ... 


5,411,484 


26.43 


7.35 


39,774,407 


1896-97 ... 


6,765,000 


24.30 


5.22 


35,313,300 


1897-98 ... 


6,402,058 


25.97 


6.91 


44,238,221 


1898-99 ... 


6,105,615 


30.24 


11.16 


68,138,663 


1899-1900. 


7,394,476 


30.06 


10.98 


81,191,346 


Total 


... 


... 


664,024,857 



Therefore, from a sum total of 764,237,915 fr. of net bounties granted 
to sugar manufacturers, not less than 664,024,857 fr. have been obtained 
by the amculturists as an increase in the price of roots. 

Roots nave been bought at a higher price because their richness in- 
creased. The value of the sugar unit bought from the farmer has remained 
the same, or has even somewhat risen, while the value of the sugar 
extracted from those roots sufifered a considerable decline, i.6., from 60 
to 30 fr. per 100 kilog. 

Premiums on maniSacture, given by the State, have therefore helped to 
maintain the price of the sugar unit for the benefit of the farmer during 
a period of 16 years, and they also served to perfect manufacturers^ 
plants in order to diminish the cost price, so as to allow the manu- 
tactured product to be sold at the rate to which it has fallen on the 
world's market. 

Such is the thesis. 

But we have before us a book just published called 
La Betterave à sucre^ edited by someone very competent : 
M. Malpeaux.* 

* Encyclopédie des Aide-memoire, Masson and Go. — Gauthier Villars 
and Co. 
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He says : " The substitution of the richer roots 
of to-day for the poorer ones of some years ago 
has resulted in the decrease of yield in weight per 
hectare ; the yield per hectare has diminished from 
35,000 to 25,000 kilog. Prices have increased 57 per 
cent., whereas the yield has declined 28 per cent., a 
difference of 29 per cent." M. Malpeaux adds : " But 
it is generally admitted that cultivation expenses are 
heavier." 

M. Dehérain considers that the manufacturers who 
usually supply fanners with seeds have too strongly fa- 
voured the cmtivation of roots rich in saccharine matter, 
and that roots of an average richness yield more sugar per 
hectare than the richer quality, t 

But this opinion is open to the following criticism. The 
manufacturer who, in order to make sure of the quality of the 
roots, supplies the seed himself, would arrive at a much 
higher cost price were he obliged to work a greater weight 
of roots of medium richness to obtain but the same quan- 
tity of sugar. It is true that manufacturers pay a higher 
price per 100 kilog. for the richest roots than for aver- 
agely rich roots, and the addition or deduction of a tenth 
degree on the basis likewise re-establishes the balance. 

The table we have given does not show the gross yield 
per hectare. If we take the figures given by the In- 
direct Taxation Department and multiply the yield of 
roots per hectare by the selling price, we arrive at the 
followmg : 

Gross revenue per hectare. 
1881-82 700 francs 



1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 



729 

727 
592 
667 



55 



55 
55 



55 



Hence, far from causing an increase in the gross rev- 



t Lea Plantes de culture. 
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enue per hectare, the law of 1884 produced at first a de- 
cline of more than 4^ per cent. 

The following table shows the position for the last 
five years : 

Price per ton of Boots. Bevenue per hectare. 



1895-96 


26.43 


698.65 


1896-97 


24.30 


667.70 


1897-98 


25.97 


719.57 


1898-99 


30.24 


778.49 


1899-1900 ... 


30.06 


836.53 



The difierence between the lowest point reached with 
regard to the revenue per hectare and the highest point 
attained is therefore 19 per cent. ; but since 1884 this 
revenue has only surpassed the figures of 1881-82 on 
seven occasions, namely, in 1886-87, in 1889-90, in 1890- 
91, in 1894-95, in 1897-98, in 1898-99, and in 1899-1900. 

In 1883-84, the cultivated area was 240,000 hectares. 
Yet in 1896 it was not more than 246,000, falling to 
237,000 in 1898-99, and rising to 265,684 hectares in 
1899-1900. The cultivated area therefore was smaller 
fifteen years after the passing of the new law than it 
had been dturing the season immediately preceding its 

Eromulgation. The difference between the lowest and 
ighest figures shows that the cultivated area increased 
only 10 per cent. 

Writing in Le Siècle on the 19th May, 1900, M. D. 
Zolla, the eminent professor of the "Ecole d'Agricul- 
ture" of Grignon, gave the following figures which he 
had compiled from the books of some farmers : 



Root Cultivation of Jive farmers — Aisne district — 

1880-1897. 



1880-85 
1886-96 
1897 



Yield 
per hectare. 

42,000 kilog. 

34,000 

34,800 



>j 



5? 



Price 
per ton. 

21 fr. 

24.40 „ 
28 „ 



Value obtained 
per hectare. 

882 fr. 

829 

994 



55 



55 
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The year 1897 shows good results, the gross value 
obtained per hectare being 994 fr. ; on the other hand, 
from 1886 to 1897, it was only 829 fr. per hectare, being 
a lower figure than that obtained during 1880 to 1885. 

At a meeting held on the 5th of December, of the 
Société d'Economie PoUtique, M. Daniel Zolla said : 
" Bich roots are not so heavy as the poorer qualities ; a 
smaller weight of roots per hectare therefore was obtained, 
and farmers came to the conclusion that though they 
could get higher prices from manufacturers on account of 
a greater saccharine richness, yet it was not to their in- 
terests to grow rich roots. In fact, farmers cannot view 
with favour the results of the law of 1884, unless they 
have shares in the sugar mills. Then the dividends re- 
ceived partly or wholly compensate the loss sustained by 
the reduction of the weight of roots. 

One thing is certain, and that is that the law of 1884 
is dangerous, for it has given rise to an enormous output 
and to a surplus production, which mill owners are forced 
to throw on the markets at the other side of our frontiers. 
But the day these markets are closed to us there will be a 
tremendous crisis. And yet it cannot be admitted that 
the law has increased the gross revenue or the farmers' 
profits." 

The following tables have been published by the Indirect 
Taxation Department :* 

Tons Price 

of Boots. per ton. Francs. 

1899-1900 ... 7,394,475 X 30.60 = 222,277,000 
1898-99 ... 6,105,614 X 30.24 = 184,633,000 
1884-85 ... 4,556,796 X 19.98 = 86,943,000 

The administration says triumphant ly ; " Look at this 1 
an increase of 135,334,000 francs ! " We wish to remark 
at once that the comparison ought to be made on the 

* BvUetin de Statistique et de législation comparée^ January, 1901. 
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figures shown by the seasons 1883-84, and we also must 
point out that 1899-1900 was an exceptionally favourable 
year. 

Yet, we will accept these fiffures. What do they show 
us ? Only that the whole weight of the law has resulted 
in an increase in the root production of 135,334,000 francs 
for a period of 15 years, or an increase of but 9 millions 
per annum altogether. This is a poor enough result, and 
yet according to the table just published we have seen 
that in roimd figures 664,000,000 fr. have been paid on 
these 260,000 hectares, being 2,555 fr. for each hectare, 
which is about their value. 2,555 fr. per hectare, then, 
have been paid by us in order to obtain an increase of 
513 fr. gross profit. 

It is political economy à la Panurge. 

In the Bulletin Commercial of Le Siècle^ of February 
28th, it is stated : 

** Concerning beetroot contracts it is now confirmed that manufac- 
turers have r^uced tiieir offers everywhere at a rate of from 2 to 5 fr. 
per 100 kilog., as compared with last year's prices, on account of the 
tow quotations of susar, and the increase in the price of coal. If in 
some places these reonced offers are accepted, the same cannot be said 
of every district in the beetroot regions. For instance, in Arras, the 
Fédération des Sociétés d'Agriculture de TUnion des Syndicats Agricoles 
du Pas-de-Calais, at its meeting last Saturday, has passed the foUowing 
resolutions : ' A price of 24 fr. per 1,000 kilog., density 7^, as a mini- 
mum price. (For each tenth degree of density between 7 and 7^5, 
fr. 60 as a minimum ; and from 7^5 to 8^, fr. 40 as a minimum).* 

The manufacturers' contention is that they cannot pay the rate of 
24 fr. According to their calculations 1,000 Kilog. of roots at 7^ yield 
a bag of raw sugar, of 96^5, which means 24 fr. 25, delivered at 
the railway station. To this must be added 2 fr. 80 for molasses, 
2 fr. 25 for pulp, fr. 35 for skmmings, and after deducting 7 fr. 50 for 
premiums and 13 fr. for manufacturing expenses, there remains 24 fr. 15. 
Therefore the price of 24 fr. would, according to their calculations, 
leave no profit whatever to manufacturers. It may be that these 
difficulties existing between farmers and manufacturers will somehow 
influence the extent of tiie cultivated area. " 

M. Ribot, the reporter of the law of 1 884, intervened 
with a letter, in which he stated what manufacturers 
should pay to the farmers for their roots. In his opinion 
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a ton of roots of a density of 7^ ought not to be sold 
under 24 fr. To this, Le Journal des Fabricants de Sucre 
repKed (13th March, 1901), saying that at that price 
manufacturers realised no profit whatever. It is strange 
to see a legislator, who calls himself a Liberal, lay down 
hard and fast rules about a minimum price. Supposing 
that manuf actmrers do not accept it, will he ask the law 
to intervene ? That would be the logical conclusion. 

We have already examined (Ch. V, pt. 1) the cost price 
of sugar at the mills, but we were, of course, only able to 
take the average, and it is because an average presents 
only a conventional truth and not an absolute one, that 
legislators ought never to meddle with the fixing of 
prices. 



II. 

Beetroot in comparison with the whole of the Agricultural 

Produce in France. 

In reports, in the exposés des motifs of new laws, in 
speeches delivered by beetroot farmers or sugar manu- 
facturers, we find it affirmed that the i agriculture of 
France depends on beetroot. If we compare these alle- 
gations with the facts we find that 265,000 hectares are 
cultivated for beetroot exclusively, against seven million 
hectares for wheat. Therefore three hectares for beet 
against 100 for wheat. We find 1,631,000 hectares are 
planted with vines. Therefore 16 hectares of beet 
against 100 hectares of vine. 

The total of the soil under cultivation in France 
amounts to 55 milUon hectares. Therefore, out of every 
700 hectares of cultivated soil in France, only one hectare 
is set aside for beetroot. Supposing that each of these 
35 million hectares of tiUed soil had, since 1889, been 
granted 2,555 fr., as is the case with the soil devoted to 
beet, French consumers would have paid to their agricul- 
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turists 89,425 million fr. A gross receipt of 222 mil- 
lions looks in itself enormous, and so it is indeed ; but 
compared with the total agricultural production of 
France, which is valued at 10,000 to 11,000 million fr., it 
represents only 2 per cent. 

But, it is argued, beetroot cultivation causes us to have 
very fine corn. Exactly, but fine com is also obtained 
on soil where beetroot is not grown. No doubt it gives 
us better meat, as cattle food, more or less mixed with 
pulp and molasses, has certainly a very good efiect on 
the quality of the meat. " But," says M. D. Zolla, " if 
farmers were to cultivate other plants instead of beet- 
roots for feeding cattle, they would obtain just as good 
results for breeding purposes. Because sugar manu- 
facturers pretend that they return to the farmers the 
greater part of the premiums they receive, it is 
necessary to compare the sacrifices made in favour of 
root cultivation with the results obtained, and to show 
likewise, with regard to the allegations — according to 
which the agriculture of France is dependent upon its 
sugar cultivation — ^what the relative importance of that 
branch of culture really is. 

How many departments are interested in it after all ? 



kDtfUi 


Net weight 


Quantity of Bofined 


Departments. 


of 


Sugar obtained 




Boots worked. 


during season. 




Tons. 


Tons. 


1. Aisne 


1,634,000 


195,401 


2. Nord 


1,507,000 


178,848 


3. Somme ••• 


l,223,OoO 


145,919 


4. Pas-de-Calais ... 


999,000 


114,961 


5. Oise 


674,000 


77,841 



Other departments... 
Total 



6,037,000 
1,357,000 

7,394,000 



711,966 
157,134 

869,100 



Number of Factories. 



97 



Five departments, therefore, produce 82 per cent, of 
the beetroot worked in sugar factories, and the same 
departments give likewise 82 per cent, of the sugar 
manufactured, which proves how limited the area is 
which is concerned with this branch of agriculture and 
industry. 



III. 

Number of Factories. 

One of the arguments brought forward by those in 
favom: of the law of 1884 is the following: in 1884 the 
number of factories was only 449^ as against 539 in 1876. 
Far from increasing the number of factories, the law of 
1884 has caused the extinction of all mills with an average 
production of less than 5,000 bags, and has concentrated 
the industry to a smaller number of establishments. In 
the year 1898-99, their number had decreased to 344, 
and for the year 1899-1900 the following figures are 
given : 

1. Aisne ... 75 



2. Ardennes ... 


■ • • • 


7 


3. Nord 




85 


4. Oise 




30 


5. Pas-de-Calais 




40 


6. Seine-et-Marne 




13 


7. Seine-et-Oise 




10 


8. Somme 




52 


Other departments 


• • • • 


27 



Total 



339 



Their number corresponds with the root cultivation 
and the sugar production of the departments. 282 fac- 
tories. I.e., 82 per cent, of the whole, are to be found in 
five departments. 
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IV. 

The Law of 1884 and Wages. 

Of course no one ever forgets to invoke the interests of 
the working classes and to speak of their wages. We 
are all the more readily seduced by these words, as their 
exact meaning is so difficult to interpret. But with re- 
gard to sugar the government has the best possible 
means to get reliable information, and this is what it 
shows us. 

In 1884, there were employed 43,896 men, 6,749 
women, and 6,080 children, wnile in 1899-1900 there 
were only 42,812 men, 3,426 women, and 2,489 children 
engaged in this industry. Did their wages go up ? In 
1884-85, they amounted to 3 fr. 90 for the men, 1 fr. 92 
for the women, and 1 fr. 73 for the children, with the 
corresponding figures of 3 fr. 87, 2 fr. 06, and 1 fr. 66 
for 1899-1900. Therefore it is not true, as is so willingly 
stated in speeches and newspapers, that premimns on the 
sugar production have "done a great deal of good by 
giving more and better employment to agricultural 
labourers." 



V. 

Agriculture^ Molasses, and Bounty-fed Alcohol. 

M. Sebline, in a paper read at the Brussels Conference 
(24th June, 1898, p. 73), remarked that the German legis- 
lation, aided by a very ingenious arrangement of bounties, 
had kept the production of alcohol almost entirely in the 
hands of those engaged in the distillation of potatoes and 
grain, and that out of a total of 3,099,511 hectolitres of 
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alcohol, only 128,066 hectolitres were obtained from 
molasses. He added that, on the contrary, in France 
beetroot was almost entirely responsible for the produc- 
tion of alcohol, and that sugar manufacturers had to give 
a higher price for the roots on account of the distillers' 
competition. On the other hand, French farmers com- 
plain that the law of 1887 compels them to send their 
crop first of all to the sugar manufacturer. 

Endeavours have been made to produce alcohol instead 
of manufacturing sugar. Unfortunately the price of 
alcohol has declined as did the price of «ugar. The fol- 
lowing table shows to what extent. 

Price per hectolitre 
of Alcohel of 90°. 

1877-80 59.69 fr. 

loo«5— oO ... ... ... OU.^O „ 

1887-90 ... ... ... 41.09 „ 

lo9d— 170 ... ... ... OO.UO „ 

In spite of the disastrous experience of the bounty 
system, it is stipulated by art. 72 of the Finance BiU of 
February 25th, 1901, that on and after the 1st January, 
1902, and "pour leur tenir compte du prix du dénatur- 
ant," 9 fr. per hectolitre of pure alcohol will be allowed 
to the manufacturers of impure alcohol which is used for 
heating, lighting, or generating power. In order to cover 
this expenditure, the Treasury will levy a tax of f r. 80 
on every hectolitre of pure alcohol produced by distil- 
lers who use material other than wine, cyder, perry, grape- 
skins, or fruit. The amount thus paid to the manufac- 
ture of impure alcohol will be debited by the Treasury 
to a special account ; and it is provided that if these taxes 
should not cover the expenditure under this head, they 
will be increased by a special law. Yet this is not the 
only bounty accorded to alcohol, for if it is distilled from 
molasses it has the benefit of another premium, so that 
the root grower, instead of having two buyers, who com- 
pete for his produce — the distiller and the sugar manu- 
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facturer — has to be satisfied with one only, that is, the 
sugar manufacturer. 

M. Roland explains rery clearly how this result is 
obtained in an article published in Le Bulletin des Halles.^ 

Since 1887» he says, the manufacturer need not trouble to extract 
the sugar ttom, the molasses, for as soon as he has delivered 100 
kilogs., containing at least 44 per cent, of saccharine matter, he is paid 
by the State for 14 kilogs. of sugar which he has not extracted. But 
what is stranger still, is, that whereas all molasses have a normal yield 
of more tiian 44 per cent, of saccharine matter, and whereas no higher 
standard is required by the State, sugar manufacturers keep it down at 
44 per cent, by a simple and cheap process within the reach of everyone. 
Thev simply add enough water to obtain the lower yield. We can 
safely say, therefore, tmit a premium is granted by Government for a 
quantity of water added to molasses. 

On the other hand, as molasses are forced on the road to the distil- 
lery so as to get the benefit of the détaxe, they are takinff the place of 
beetroot. Alcohol made of molasses takes on the market the place 
of other alcohol, and competes with it all the more seriously as it 

gets a premium of from 6 fr. 70 to 13 fr. 40 per hectolitre. To make one 
ectolitre of alcohol some 320 kiloffs. of molasses are required. 320 
kilogs. rebated at 14 per cent, yield 44 kilogs. 800 of sugar free from 
duty, i.e. 15 fr. or in many cases, 30 fr. When sugar manufacturers 
and the excise department settle accounts it is taken for ^ranted that 
sugar made from molasses is extracted last of all ; then if uie total out- 
put from the factory is more than 105 kilogs. of sugar for every 1,000 
kilogs. of beetroot used, the tax rebate is oiuy 15 fr. on the whole pro- 
duction, whereas it amounts to 30 fr. if the yield of sugar is below 105 
kilogs. per 1,000 kilogs. of beetroot. On three occasions only, since 
1887, has the average general yield been more than 105 kilogs., as the 
following table shows : 



Season. 

1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-1900 





Yield 




Boots 


per cent. 


Yield 


worked 


refined 


per cent. 


tons. 


sugar. 


molasses. 


3,614,632 


9.53 


4.37 


4,222,967 


9.77 


3.80 


6,676,051 


10.47 


3.60 


6,499,906 


9.46 


4.15 


5,628,804 


10.26 


3.68 


6,472,891 


9.56 


3.80 


6,250,192 


9.80 


3.90 


7,137,736 


9.87 


3.47 


5,411,484 


10.57 


4.17 


6,765,000 


9.98 


3.82 


6,402,058 


11.40 


3.84 


6,105,614 


12 08 


4.05 


7,394,476 


11.12 


4.20 



* Republished by Le Siede, on the 17th of February, 1901. 
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Therefore from 1887 to 1900, i,e, for a period of thirteen yean, beetroot 
has yielded on ten occasions sugar with a 30 fr. tax rebate, and, there- 
fore, for ten years the preminm allowed on alcohol made from molasses 
has amounted to 13 fr. 20 per hectolitre (44% of 30 francs). 

The quantity of alcohol made from molasses rose from 250,000 hec- 
tolitres produced some years ago to 750,000 hectolitres for last year. 
And all the molasses of last year have not been distilled, but some 
thousands of tons which are stored awa^ will increase this year's stock. 
Alcohol from molasses will very soon, if not even this year, reach the 
enormous figure of one million hectolitres. To-day, that is on the 
3l8t of December, 1900, there is an increase of 50,000 hectolitres on 
the three corresponding months of 1899. Official returns are taken 
from the 1st of October, to the 30th of September of the following year. 
From the Ist of October to the 3lBt of December, 1900, they show 
165,785 hectolitres, against 115,998 during the same period in 1899 ; 
an increase, therefore, of 50,000 hectolitres. For December alone the 
increase was 20,000 hectolitres, yet this is not the period of greatest 
activity ! It is quite certain that in order to kill two birds with one 
stone, sugar manufacturers do not seek to put a stop to the production 
of molasses ; on the contrary, as shown by the table on page 100, there 
is a tendency to increase it very materially. In 1885-86, 105,175 tons 
of molasses were obtained by the sugar industry, which is equal to 3. 16 
per cent, of the weight of the roots worked. In 1886-87, there were 
only 92,819 tons of molasses, equivalent to 1.90 per cent, of the weight 
of the roots. At that time, there was no tax rebate when sent to a 
distillery, consequently manufacturers found it advantageous to get as 
little of them as they could, and to extract as much sugar out of fche 
roots as possible ; it was quite logical of course, and it was the natural 
outcome of the law of 1884. But as soon as the modification of the law 
of 1887 was applied, the proportion between the weight of roots and 
that of molasses produced, increased very much, rising from 1.90 per 
cent, in 1886-87 to 4.37 per cent, for the following year, and remaining 
at an average of 4 per cent. At the same time, the total output of 
molasses increased from 92,819 tons in 1886-87. to 244,536 tons in 
1898 99, and then to the enormous figure of 310,828 tons for last year. 
This year will eive even a larger figure. 

By forcing we production of molasses to this extent, suear manu- 
facturers have two objects in view. The market is freed from large 
quantities of sugar, not extracted, it is true, but yet obtaining a rebate, 
whereas the alcohol market is glutted to such an extent, that distillers 
cannot hold their own. If, then, this is perhaps a process to decrease 
by-producte, it is, at any rate, a means of suppressing the competi- 
tion for the buying of beetroot, and also a means towards industrial 
monopoly. 

M. Roland is bitter when he speaks of beetroot farmers : 

Had the leeislator aimed at making the sugar manufacturers the sole 
bénéficient of his bounties he could not have taken a better course. If 
all the sugar factories belonged to the farmers this preference would 
have some reason. 
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But aach is not the case ; on the contrary there are very few factories 
owned by farmers, they are nearly all in the hands of capitalists» who 
think of nothing but large dividends, and therefore want to buy the 
roots as cheap as possible. The interests are consequently antagonistic. 

Not only did the law give a monoçoly of beetroot 
alcohol to the 339 sugar factories now existing in France, 
but as molasses sent to distillers are turned into bounty- 
fed alcohol, the sugar manufacturers object to sell to 
the farmer who wishes to use them to feed his cattle. 
This is distinctly confirmed by the table on alcohol pro- 
duction up to the end of February, pubHshed by the 
Journal Officiel on the 19th of March. During the first 
five months of the season (1st October, 1900 — 30th Sep- 
tember, 1901), the production of beetroot alcohol was 
934,488 hectolitres, against 1,027,877 in 1899-1900, 
showing a decrease of 93,389 hectolitres, whereas alcohol 
made &om molasses show an increase of 81,648 hectoli- 
tres, being 302,461 instead of 221,213 hectolitres. A 
premium on sugar, therefore, leads to a premium on 
alcohol made from molasses and naturally to an increase 
in its production. While sugar manufacturers are in- 
duced to make molasses which will be turned into boimty- 
fed alcohol, the duty on alcohol is increased in order to 
put a check on its consumption, and a &esh premium of 
9 fr. is granted to impure alcohol. 

Le Siècle, of March 30th, said : 

M. Jean Dnpny, the Minister of Agriculture, has requested the 
Superior Council of Agriculture to vote in favour of suppressing the 
rebate of 14 per cent, given to molasses for distillery purposes, a 
measure which would benefit purely agricultural distillers who complain 
of the competition they suffer at the hands of industrial distillers. After 
a short deliberation the Superior Council decided to postpone their 
decision in view of the conflicting character of the interests involved. 
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VL 
Exportation of Baw and Beflned Sugars. 

FRANCE. 

Exportation of Raw and Refined Sugar Exports 
(including pieces) in tons. 



Baw Sugars Baw Sngara 



Beflned Sngan 



Tears. 


from 
French Golonies. 


trom 
Abroad. 


Baw Sugars 
NaUTO. 


and 
Piece.. 


1875 .. 


3 


1 


92,422 


217,327 


1876 ,. 


5 


2 


43,195 


188,132 


1877 .. 


5 


n 


60,090 


161,026 


1878 .. 


3 


6 


46,260 


174,343 


1879 .. 


6 


1 


22,175 


151,311 


1880 .. 


44 


77 


23,689 


129,704 


1881 .. 


6 


1 


37,433 


115,347 


1882 .. 


3 


5> 


39,743 


118,179 


1883 .. 


1 


>> 


46,929 


122,684 


1884 .. 


13 


11 


20,836 


113,674 


1885 .. 


1 


5> 


3,092 


71,166 


1886 .. 


22 


28 


21,607 


117,225 


1887 .. 


698 


n 


4,383 


153,923 


1888 .. 


. 2,207 


» 


43,850 


115,905 


1889 .. 


. 5,348 


j> 


127,076 


139,747 


1890 .. 


. 5,376 


» 


195,885 


153,594 


1891 .. 


. 6,467 


n 


158,520 


122,180 


1892 .. 


. 3,081 


n 


94,963 


127,666 


1893 .. 


. 1,938 


n 


153,155 


115,286 


1894 .. 


. 2,475 


» 


161,262 


133,610 


1895 .. 


. 3,715 


•> 


90,957 


122,416 


1896 .. 


. 5,910 


n 


118,818 


112,416 


1897 .. 


. 10,981 


n 


329,796 


143,852 


1898 .. 


. 16,364 


» 


167,263 


127,648 


1899 .. 


. 32,636 


» 


198,588 


150,046 


1900 .. 


. 36,908 


» 


362,128 


187,860 
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We see that the law of 1884 did not develop export- 
ation at first. On the contrary, the exportations dunin- 
ished. Then, after 1890, except in 1892 and 1893, raw 
sugar exports gradually surpassed those of refined sugar 
(Ch.X,pt. 1). 

It is perhaps useful to compare the value of our sugar 
exports with that of our total exports. 
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Sugar exports compared with the native production and 
colonial and foreign imports. 



1 . 
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S5 'Cl oa . 
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Years. 
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\ refined 
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Net weigh 


c» 


Pu d 
<1 


sa S5S. 






EXF 

pare 
put a 




Tons. 


Tons 


Tons. 




Tons. 


0/0 


1874-1875 


386,467 


204,649 


591,016 


1875 


309,823 


52.42 


1875-1876 


396,222 


179,283 


575,605 


1876 


232,334 


40.40 


1876-1877 


208,539 


184,839 


393,378 


1877 


221,121 


56.25 


1877-1878 


341,256 


166,631 


607,887 


1878 


220,612 


43.61 


1878-1879 


370,831 


159,384 


630,216 


1879 


173,493 


32.73 


1879-1880 


238,210 


210,774 


448,984 


1880 


163,514 


34.19 


1880-1881 


283,602 


226,0«7 


509,669 


1881 


152,787 


29.98 


1881-1882 


337,088 


238,519 


675,607 


1882 


157,925 


27.29 


1882-1883 


362,738 


205,525 


568,263 


1883 


169,614 


29.85 


1883-1884 


406,008 


220,537 


626,545 


1884 


134,534 


21.14 


1884-1885 


272.962 


277,041 


650,003 


1886 


74,269 


13.49 


1885-1886 


265,084 


159,836 


424,920 


1886 


138,882 


32.66 


1886-1887 


434,044 


157,957 


592,001 


1887 


159,004 


26.85 


1887-1888 


344.745 


209,619 


654,364 


1888 


161,962 


29.22 


1888-1889 


412,523 


160,687 


673,210 


1889 


272, 171 


47.49 


1889-1890 


699,366 


143,981 


843,347 


1890 


354,865 


42.08 


1890-1891 


615,242 


154,385 


769,627 


1891 


286,167 


37.20 


1891-1892 


677.821 


162,310 


740,131 


1892 


225,710 


30.60 


1892-1893 


523,366 


143,576 


666,942 


1893 


269,379 


40.03 


1893-1894 


514,789 


170,000 


684,789 


1894 


297.347 


43.46 


1894-1895 


704,454 


138,603 


843,057 


1895 


217,088 


26.26 


1895-1896 


593,647 


168,590 


752,237 


1896 


237,144 


31.62 


1896-1897 


668,546 


125,278 


793,824 


1897 


484,637 


61.03 


1897-1898 


730,067 


99,721 


829,788 


1898 


311,276 


37.51 


1898-1899 


737,902 


106,404 


844,306 


1899 


381,270 


45.15 


1899-1900 


869,200 


92,000 


961,200 


1900 


686,896 


61.05 



The table shows that our exports in 1900 amounted to 
61 per cent, of our production and imports, that is, a 
quantity superior to what was consumed at home. Sup- 
pose that our exports were checked, either by competition, 
countervailing duties, or by our customers taking to 
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manufacture sugar themselves, as Spain aud Italy do, 
while our home consumption is arrested bj fiscal regula- 
tions, what will then become of our sugar manufacturers 
and beetroot growers ? 



VII. 



Value of sugar exports compared with the whole of French 

exports. 

A Comparison between the value of the exports of rate 
native^ refined^ and pieces^ and the total value of exported 

French merchandise. 



One thousand fr. is 


the unit for the following calcula- 


tions : — 












Commerce Spécial, 














Percentage of 




Total 


Talne 


Valae 


exported 




▼alae 


of 


of 


sugars as 


Tmk. 


of 


natiTe 


Beflned 


compared 




exported 
menihanâiBe 


raw 


and 


witbthe 




sngar 


pieces 


whole of 






exported 


exported French exports 


1875 


3.872.632 


53.017 


152.118 


5.29 


1876 


3.575.594 


24.660 


133.792 


4.43 


1877 


3.436.304 


44.187 


126.700 


4.97 


1878 


3.179.707 


28.873 


119.734 


4.67 


1879 


3.231.329 


13.430 


100.833 


3.53 


1880 


3.467.889 


15.236 


92.834 


3.11 


1881 


3.561.504 


23.957 


83.611 


3.02 


1882 


3.574.356 


25.435 


83,420 


3.05 


1883 


3.451.872 


28.158 


80.799 


3.15 


1884 


3.232.500 


9.793 


59.048 


2.13 


1885 


3.088.145 


1.453 


33.411 


1.13 


1886 


3.248.795 


6.914 


46.748 


1.65 


1887 


3.246.499 


1.447 


57.198 


1.80 


1888 


3.256.749 


16.223 


48.481 


1.99 


1889 


3.703.957 


51.070 


68.114 


3.22 
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1890 


3.753.458 


62.683 


62.356 


3.33 


1891 


3.569.737 


57.067 


49.892 


2.99 


1892 


3.460.735 


35.254 


54.706 


2.60 


1893 


3.236.383 


61.262 


54.766 


3.58 


1894 


3.078.145 


48.379 


43.377 


2.98 


1895 


3.373.796 


24.559 


40.631 


1.93 


1896 


3.400.920 


33.269 


39.770 


2.15 


1897 


3.597.652 


83.747 


45.433 


3.64 


1898 


3.510.900 


45.161 


37.968 


2.34 


1899 


4.152.635 


55.605 


46.228 


2.45 


1900 


4.078.032 


101.396 


57.789 


3.90 



Therefore while in 1900 we exported 159 million fr. 
worth of sugar, we paid 103 millions in bounties, rebates, 
and détaxes, i.e.^ 61 per cent ! It would not be inaccu- 
rate to say that out of our own pocket we give 61 fr. to 
every 100 fr. which is paid by Englishmen who are 
kind enough to eat our sugar, in 1899, the percentage 
was still higher, as we paid 86,781,000 fr. worth of 
bounties, détaxes, and rebates (refer to pp. 49, 50), and 
only exported about 102 millions. We had therefore to 
pay nearly 85 per cent. 

This is the price, then, we have to give for keeping in 
existence an industry which after all, and in spite of all 
favours and privileges, has never, since 1879, amounted 
to 4 per cent, of the whole exports of our special trade. 

When the question of suppressing the bounties comes 
before our Parliament, it will be well for deputies and 
senators to bear in mind that while the exports of all 
other French industries amount proportionally to more 
than 96 per cent., the sugar manufacturers export less 
than 4 per cent., in spite of manufacturing rebates and 
in spite of direct export bounties. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE DAY. 

I. 

Useless Manifestations. 

We are aware that it is said : " We admit that five de- 
partments only are interested in the beet sugar produc- 
tion, that the area cultivated for beetroot is only 2 per 
cent, of that cultivated for grain, that the wages of the 
workers have not been improved by the bounty system, 
nor their number increased, that the importance of the 
sugar industry and beet cultivation does not justify all 
the noise which is made about them, or the worty they 
give to public men. We will concede all this. But is 
that a reason for murdering the industry ? And you will 
murder it if you alter the law of 1884." 

Such is the argument of the sugar manufacturer and 
the beetroot grower, who will very likely add a more or 
less scornful sneer at the address of economists. Let us 
begin, by stating that we do not wish to murder anybody 
or anything, if indeed one can murder something. We 
do not even desire to take the initiative for a modifica- 
tion of the present régime on account of our economic 
convictions. We merely argue from facts which neither 
sugar manufacturers, nor beetroot growers, nor econ- 
omists, nor free traders, can deny. 

For a long time sugar manufacturers and beetroot 
growers refused to consider the possibility of counter- 
vailing duties. They still possess that kind of fatalism 
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which convinces them that thej have nothing to 
fear. 

But M. Dureau, the very able editor of the Journal des 
Fabricants de Sucre^ has warned his patrons and his 
readers against so dangerous a sense of securitj. More 
than once he told them that as French sugars imported 
into England were only a small part of her total sugar 
imports, the French article might easily be replaced there 
by other beet or cane sugar-producing countries. M. 
Dureau said, in the issue of his journal of the 28th of 
December, 1899, in which was reproduced an extract of 
le Siècle^ s account of the banquet given in London by the 
Chamber of Commerce on the 23rd of December : 

In principle we agree with M. Gnyot when he says that the bounty 
system is ridiculous, and that it ought to be totally abolished, in the 
interest of producers and consumers as well It is, no doubt, necessary 
to husband the means which may increase consumption, and there again 
we agree with M. Guyot. We have said more than once in these 
columns, and we again repeat : the most practical of those means, and 
the most sensible solution, is to suppress or reduce home consumption 
duties. But at the same time bounties will have to be suppressed or 
reduced ; and it is on this point that manufacturers make some reser- 
vations. 

They make reservations 1 It is their right to do so ; 
but we should like to know what practical results their 
reservations will produce. 

At a meeting of the "Société des Agriculteurs de 
France," held on November 28th, 1900, after M. 
Plichon's report had been read, the following resolution 
was carried unanimously : 

Whereas French agriculture has been materially fostered by 
the legislation on sugar established by the laws of 1884 and 
1897, by which the Sugar industry, which was in a perilous 
condition before 1884, has been revived, by which beetroot 
cultivation, and through this wheat and meat production has 
been developed, by which large outlets have been opened for 
cattle bred in the Centre and West of France, by which more 
employment and better wages have been obtained by agricul- 
tural labourers in summer and by the working classes of the 
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rural districts who work in the factories dnring the winter ; 
by which the sugar prices have decreased to an extent of more 
than 60 per cent. ; by which the treasury receipts have in- 
creased to an extent of two hundred millions, giving an in- 
crease of sixty millions as compared with 1883. 

And, whereas any restrictive modification applied to the 
existing sugar legislation would immediately produce on the 
beetroot prices an inevitable setback, ruinous to agriculture, this 
meeting protests against any attempt to alter the law of 1884, 
which is the basis of our home regulations, and which only 
allows to the producer in the way of premiums an uncertain 
rebate, which is but a small part of a tax amounting to-day to 
220 per cent, of the value of the goods on which it is levied ; 
against any negotiation which, through diplomatic channels, 
tends to stipulate or prejudice economic concessions without 
previously consulting those interested in the question or their 
representatives; against the participation of the French 
Government in any international sugar conference at which all 
the sugar-producing countries are not represented. 

This meeting also resolves : 

1st — That if another international conference were to take 
place, it should be a preliminary condition, as it was in 1898, 
that our home regulations do not come under discussion, and 
that sugar importing countries do not consent to establish 
surtaxes on so-called bounty-fed foreign sugars. 

2nd — ^That French export bounties established as a necessary 
measure against the " war premiums '* of Germany and Austro- 
Hungary shall not be abolished unless all other nations effec- 
tively suppress theirs. 

We reproduce these resolutions ; it is easy to see how 
little they are in harmony with the real facts. 

We will only consider the decisions themselves. They 
show that even intelligent men, when meeting to defend 
common interests, may fall a prey to absurd and ridicu- 
lous ideas. The members of the " Société d'Agriculture " 
imagine that they have the power to impose their 
conditions on other nations, and that they can make 
France play again the ridiculous part which she played 
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at the Brussels Conference. Such infatuation would be 
ridiculous were it not dangerous. 

How is it that no one amongst the members of the 
" Société des Agriculteurs de France " got up to ask 
M. Plichon that simple question : *^ Suppose we cannot 
export our sugar any more, and suppose the home con- 
simiption is precluded from development by the 64 fr. 
duty, what shall we do with it? Where sïiall we find 
new customers ? " 



II. 

» 

The United States of America—- Â Bad Customer. 

It would be a delusion to imagine that because the 
United States consume large quantities of sugar they 
are likely to oflfer in the future large outlets for Euro- 
pean sugar production : — 





Imports 


Native productions. 




Yean 


Sorghum and 
Cane Sugar Beet Sugar Maple Sugar Consumption 




Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1892 


1,482,289 


204,064 


12,091 


10,000 


1,853,370 


1893 


1,489,985 


235,886 


20,453 


6,000 


1,985,862 


1894 


1,573,076 


265,500 


20,443 


5,300 


2,012,714 


1895 


1,460,445 


324,506 


26,723 


7,800 


1,949,744 


1896 


1,670,963 


243,220 


40,000 


5,300 


1,940,085 


1897 


1,760,607 


289,009 


41,347 


5,300 


2,070,978 


1898 


1,638,937 


250,612 


33,960 


5,300 


2,002,902 


1899 


1,839,642 


160,000 


62,826 


5,000 


2,078,068 


1900 


1,960,014 


173,000 


82,736 


5,000 


2,219,847 



M. Licht estimates the consumption of the United 
States at 30 kilog. 13 per capita, that is, roughly, 25 
per cent, less than England, to which it stands second. 

While Europe consmnes 4,686,000 tons, America con- 
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sûmes 2,216,000 tons of sugar. The world's consump- 
tion amounts to 7,945,000 tons ; this means a proportion 
of 27 per cent, co the United States. 

The following figures show the proportion of European 
imports ( Commercial Year Book^ New York, p. 466) : 

Beet Sugar. 



1892 


149,400 tons 


1893 


248,400 „ 


1894 


. 164,300 „ 


1895 


. 116,000 „ 


1896 


, 523,200 „ 


1897 


637,200 „ 


1898 


206,200 „ 


1899 


, 205,000 „ 


1900 


. 258,700 „ 



They show the increase which occurred in 1896 and 
1897; but then the law of July 24th, 1897, came in 
force, which imposed the following tariff : 

Section 209. — Sngars not above number sixteen Dutch standard in 
colour, tank bottoms, sjrrups of cane juice, melada, concentrated melada, 
concrete and concentrated molasses testing by the polariscope not above 
76^ ninety-five one-hundreths of one cent, per pound, and for every 
additional degree shown by the polariscopic test, thirty-five one-thou- 
sandths of one cent, per pound additions, and fractions of a degree in 
proportion; and on sugar above number sixteen Dutch standard in 
colour, and on aU sugar which has sone through a process of refining, 
one cent, and ninety-five one-hundredths of one cent, per pound. 

In addition, that law contained the following clause, 
establishing countervailing duties. 

Section 5. — That whenever any country, dependency, or colony, shall 
pay or bestow, directly or indirectly, any bounty or grant upon the ex- 
portation of any article or merchandise from such country, dependency, 
or colony, and such article or merchandise is dutiable under the pro- 
visions of this Act, then upon the importation of any sudi article or 
merchandise into the United States, whether the same shall be imported 
directly from the country of productiou or otherwise, and whether such 
article or merchandise is imported in tiie same condition as when ex- 
ported from the country of production or has been changed in condition 
by manufacture or otherwise, there shidl be levied and paid in all such 
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cases in addition to the duties otherwise imposed by this Act an addi- 
tional dn^ equal to the net amount of such bounty or grant however 
the same be paid or bestowed. The net amount of all such bounties or 

grants shall be from time to time ascertained, determined and declared 
y the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make all needful regula- 
tions for the identification of such articles and merchandise, and for the 
assessment and collection of such additional duties. 

Since September, 1897, the government of the United 
States exact a surtax equivalent to the bounty on all 
foreign bounty-fed sugars imported into America (^see 
table, p. 118). In the proposed commercial convention 
between France and the United States, drawn up on the 
7th of December, 1899, but not yet accepted by the 
American Senate, sugars are not mentioned ; only 
molasses are spoken of, " provided they are not to be dis- 
tilled." Svrups, sweets, candied fruits, sweet biscuits, 
jams and chocolate, are to profit by a reduced tari fil 

It was in virtue of that section 5, which we have 
just quoted, that on the 15th of February of this year, 
Mr. Gage, Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
put countervailing duties to the extent of 35 per cent, 
on Russian sugars. The Russian government retali- 
ated by placing a duty on American steel and iron, 50 
per cent, higher than the duty on the same article if 
imported from any other country. These two measures 

Ï revoked a great sensation. The Russian Minister of 
'inances estimates the production of this year at 
51,200,000 poods, which, with the balance of last year's 
season, will give a total of 56,537,000 poods, or 925,000 
tons in round figures. 

During June of last year the home consumption was 
estimated at 36 million poods, leaving a surplus of 
20,500,000 poods, out of which three million poods are 
set aside to form the compulsory reserve. 

There are then 17 million poods or 275,000 tons in 
round figures to be exported. For sugar, which is not 
exported, pays a double excise duty ; and this conse- 
quently means compulsory exportation. 

Last year Russia sent only 3,782,000 poods over her 
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European frontiers, and 2,127,000 over her Asiatic boun- 
daries. She must therefore find customers for 200,000 
tons of sugar in England and in the United States. 

The total amount of imj^orts of Russian sugars in 
America has been comparatively small so far; it onlj 
represented a value of hardly 200,000 roubles. 

Mr. Gage has but made use of the law which aims at 
protecting the American beetroot-sugar manufacturers. 
The President of the United States and Mr. Gage hoped 
that Russia would wait until the decision of the Board 
of General Appraisers, who decide on tarifi* matters, was 
known, but the American government did not obtain that 
delay. 

At any rate, here is another tariff war due to the susfar 
industry; which, though it enriches but a few of those 
whom it employs, is of all other industries the most ruin- 
ous for the people who protect it. 

Mr. Wyndham, in his Consular report to the Foreign 
OflSce, February, 1901, mentions the increasing cultiva- 
tion of beetroot in the United States, and how in 
Arkansas valley, Colorado, the minimum yield is 14 per 
cent., and sometimes as much as 23 per cent. 

Evidentiy the Americans do not intend to leave that 
industry altogether in Continental hands, and Europe 
can hardly anticipate that in the future the United States 
will prove a better outlet for her sugar than it is now. 



III. 



Countervailing Duties. 



It was not only the American law of 1897 which should 
have opened the eyes of those optimists who did not be- 
lieve that countervailing duties would ever be establish- 
ed, but the Indian Tariff Act of 1899, which authorized the 
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Governor-General of India to impose on bounty-fed mer- 
chandise an additional duty equivalent to that bounty, 
should have warned them of the threatening danger. 
Upon all sugars coming from Argentine, Austria-BLun- 
gary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, 
and Russia, the American and Indian Governments im- 
pose duties, as shown in the table on page 118. 

On 15th June, 1899, Sir H. Fowler proposed in the 
House of Commons a motion against the ^^ Indian Tariff 
Act." The motion was rejected bv the House, and many 
English free-traders were of opinion that countervailing 
duties were not contradictory to the principles of free 
trade. 

In a letter to the Times (May 27th, 1899), Lord 
Northbrook said : 

" Tke question whether it is desirable or not for a Free Trade country 
to take action asainst bounties either by prohibiting the importation of 
bounty-fed articles or by putting on countervailing duties, appears to 
me to be simply one of expediency. Either course would have for its 
object to secure that fair competitition among producers which is de- 
stroyed by bounties, so as to restore ' the natural price of the world's 
market/ which I believe, with Mr. Gobden, to be the true aim of Free 
Trade." 

At a meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
held on the 12th of June, 1899, a resolution, moved by 
Sir T. Sutherland, M.P., was adopted, requesting the 
English Government to enter into negotiation with those 
governments which had expressed a wish to abolish the 
bounties, in order to estabhsh a penal clause prohibiting 
the entry of bounty-fed sugar into their territories. We 
were invited to join the meeting of December 20th, 1899, 
where this question was under discussion. Sir Nevile 
Lubbock, the President, justified, in the following words, 
the penal clause : 

We have had a considerable number of conferences and sterile con- 
tentions, and a study of these conventions and conferences shows that 
in every instance they proved abortive owing to the refusal of the 
English Goverxmient to consent to what is caUed the penal clause. 

The object of such a penal clause is simply to assure those, who may 
be disposed to abolish their bounties, that they will not have to compete 
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in the future on the English markets with sugars coming from all other 
countries where bounties are allowed ; it is a guarantee for evenr Euro- 
pean nation that the adherents of the convention will fulfil their en- 
gagements. 

Let us suppose that a convention is aereed to by all the European 
powers who give bounties to-day, and that that convention does not 
contain any penal clause of this kind. What would prevent one of the 
signatories from ignoring the convention in one or two or three years 
and to reinstate its bounties to the detriment of the other adhereats 
of the convention ? 

In short, 1 should like to say in one word, that the aim of such a 
clause woidd be to assure the parties of the convention the free exer- 
cise in abolishing these bounties, whilst neutralising at the same time 
the prejudicial effects of the bounties granted by those powers who 
would not be willing to enter into a convention of this kind. 

At the same meeting of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce (20th December, 1899), Sir Nevile Lubbock pro- 
posed the following resolution, which was accepted : 

The London Chamber of Commerce believes that the moment has 
arrived for a solution of the question of sugar bounties, and requests 
Her Majesty's government to arrange as soon as possible a convention 
with Austria, Germany, and the other countries which have expressed 
their willingness to abolish the bounties, a convention containing a 
penal clause, forbidding the entry of bounty-fed sugar in the territories 
of the contracting parties. 

Mr. George Martineau who, in addition to other works, 
wrote for the Statistical Society an admirable pamphlet 
on the statistical aspect of the Sugar Question, went as 
far as to ask the following question : 

If France, as a consequence of an international convention, were to 
reduce her bounties by one half, would in that case the English counter- 
vailing duties on its sugars be removed ? 

Evidently there can be no question of reducing the 
direct export bounties by one half ; they must be totally 
abolished. And the same remark applies to the premiums 
on production. There is not much chance that the even- 
tuality which Mr. Martineau anticipates will ever occur. 
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COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 

February, 1901. 

(According to the journal des Fabricants de Sucre.) 





UNITED 
STATES. 


INDIA. 1 


Calculated value 
of premium. 


Francs 
per zoo kilog. 

1 


Calculated value 
of premium. 


Francs 
per zoo kilog. 

1 


French Sugars. 










Refined Sugar ... francs per zoo kilog. 
Crystallized Sugar (98 0/0) „ „ l 
Raw Sugar n n ' 


ZZ.5Z 
ZZ.Z7 


ZZ.5Z 
ZZ.Z7 


ZZ.80 
ZZ.40 
II. .. 


,zz.8o 
ZZ.40 

II. u 


German Sugars. 










Refined Sugars marks per zoo kilog 
„ polarising morel 

than 98 0/0 i " 
Raw Sugars ... ... m h 


3.45 
a.90 

a.40 


4.31 
3.62 

3- M 


3.65 
a.64 

a.43 


4.56 
3.30 
3.04 


Austria-Hungary Sugars. 










Refined Sugars kronen per zoo kilog. 
Raw Sugars ... „ ,. ,. 


3.515 
a.445 


3.69 
a.56 


4.Z0 
a.95 


430 

3.10 


Belgian Sugars. 










Refined Sugars... francs per zoo kilog. 
Raw Sugars ... „ „ ,> 


4. .. 
3.90 


4. .. 
3.90 


4.50 
4.Z0 


4.50 

4.Z0 


Dutch Sugars. 










Refined Sugars... florins per zoo kilog. 
Raw Sugars ... „ „ n 


a.o6 
Z.78 


4.3a 
3.74 


a.3o 
1.77 


4.6a 

372 


Russian Sugars. 










Powdered Sugar... kopecks per pound 


0.64 


9-77 


II 


II 
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IV. 



The International Conferences on the Sugar Begime. 

This state of things, then, is all the more dangerous 
as countervailing duties are not unknown in England, 
and as all the International Sugar Conferences have 
proved abortive so far, except the Paris Conference of 
1864. Those held in 1872 and 1873 came to nothing in 
the same manner as the Brussels Conference of 1875. 
In 1880, England endeavoured in vain to convene a con- 
ference. The agitation against premiums in England 
produced the London conferences of 1887 and 1888, 
convened by Lord Salisbunr. Germany and Austria 
eagerly adhered to them. France made conditions, but 
the representatives of Germany, Austria, Belgium, Italy, 
Netherlands, and Russia signed on the 30th of August, 
1888, a convention, of which the first article held that 
"the high contracting parties bind themselves to take 
such measures as would entirely and absolutely guarantee 
that no premium, direct or indirect, will be given to the 
manufacture or exportation of sugar." 

To ensure the respect of this clause the convention 
contained the following stipulations : sugar to be manu- 
factured and refined in bond — export drawback to be 
abolished — bounty-fed sugar to be prohibited — each 
country to be at liberty to establish its own excise and 
customs' duties — a special commission to be appointed 
to examine the legislations to be established by each 
country: a permanent commission to be nominated to 
watch the due execution of it. 

A commimication of Lord Salisbury suggested that 
within eight months the special commission should meet, 
and that two months before its first meeting the various 
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govemments should communicate to him the laws which 
thej had adopted to suppress the bounties. 

M. Waddington, representing France, refused to sign^ 
under the pretence that the United States had not sent 
any representatives to the conference. Whatever may 
have been the form which his refusal took it was con- 
sidered at the time that France wished the conference 
to come to nothing. It would be useless to maintain 
the contrary. 

Then Lord Salisbury introduced a bill which was in- 
tended to impose countervailing duties on bounty-fed 
sugars, but meeting with more opposition than approyal 
the English Prime Minister withdrew it. 

The agitation continues ; many free-traders who in 
1888 opposed the bill, as contrary to the principles of 
free-trade, do not object to it any longer. All those 
nations who pay bounties feel how absurd the system is. 

Another international conference was held at Brussels, 
from the 7th to the 25th of June, 1898, to which France, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Spain, Great Britain, 
Netherlands, Russia and Sweden had sent representa- 
tives. The French representative was M. Sebline, Mem- 
ber of the French Senate, a sugar manufacturer himself, 
who represents the department (Aisne) which counts 
more sugar manufacturers than any other department. 
He made his country play a ridiculous part. He pro- 
posed the suppression of export premiums, but he would 
not discuss those production premiums which were wrong- 
ly called* indirect export premiums. 

In his note dated 24th June, 1898, he says that France 
could not abandon her indirect premiums (p. 73). In 
his declaration of 11th June, he had stated that ^Hhe 
necessity of changing our agricultural methods and of 
transforming our plants has caused the advantages ac- 
corded by the French home legislation to be considered 
rather as an encouragement to agriculture than as real 

* y part, let chap., vi. 
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bounties. Therefore we cannot consider them as such." 
Is it not the fate of all agriculture and all industries 
to be obliged to change their working methods and their 
plants ? It is very humiliating to see a representative of 
France make himself ridiculous by utterances such as 
these at an International Conference. The proceedings 
of the French Government at the Brussels Conference 
showed an hypocrisy which deceived nobody. 

Since the French Government was determined to 
maintain production premiums, which had been abandon- 
ed by Germany and Austria-Hungary, it was bent on 
wrecking the Conference. It would have been more 
dignified to have refused to take part in it. 

Sir Francis Plunkett, the representative of Great 
Britain, read a paper on the first day of the Conference, 
of which the beginning read as follows : 

The principles of free trade, which have prevailed in the United 
Kingdom since the beginning of the latter hali of the century, impose 
that the products should be sought without any hindrances on tneir 
natural markets. As soon as we derogate from this principle by arti- 
ficial means the course of free trade is interrupted. 

The British delegate concluded his interesting state- 
ment with the following phrase : 

Our Gk>yemment sincerely wishes that the result of the conference be 
of such a nature that the necessity for considering subsequent measures 
will be avoided. 

The manifestation of the Société des Agriculteurs de 
France of November 28th* was the result of the meeting 
in Paris of the Commissioners of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, who had gone there to arrive at an understand- 
ing with the French Government on a new International 
Conference. 

On the 27th of November, the following note appeared 
in Le Siècle: — 

The sugar anestion has advanced another Btep ; we have reason to 
believe t£^t tibie negotiations pending between France, Germany and 

* Supra, rV, chap, i 
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Austria have had a farourable result. An agreement was signed by the 
delegates of the three powers embodying the arrangements agreed upon, 
which includes the abolition of the export bounties. As these boun- 
ties differ in each country it has been found necessary to arrive at the 
means of connterbalancing the sacrifices made by each of the three 
powers. For instance, the French delegates have agreed upon a reduc- 
tion of the premiums granted by the mw of 1884, which are twofold, 
viz. , those purely dealuif with export sugur, and those relating to home 
sn^rs, which are looked upon as encouraging agriculture. 

Under these circumstances it is understooa that a movement will be 
set on foot with the object of reviving the Brussels Conference, which 
two years ago had to be adjourned because the various countries which 
were represented there could not agree. 1'he arrangements agreed upon 
by France, Germany and Austria will be taken as a basis for an inter- 
national convention, the terms of which, if accepted, will have to be 
ratified by the parliaments of the contracting parties. 

When the German budget was under discussion in 
Berlin, Baron Thiehnann, the Secretary of State for the 
Treasury, said (the 10th of December, 1900) : 

With regard to the bounties on exported sugars, negotiations are pend- 
ing between Austria-Hungary, France, and the German Commonwealth, 
which have not given as yet any definite result, but which are of a 
nature to constitute the basis on which conventions might be built. 

It is true that M. Jean Dupuy, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, said in Lille on the 10th of February, "That 
he thought it impossible for parliament to discuss the 
question before the next season." 

But Lord Cranborne, Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in reply to a question of Col. Milward, 
on the 21st of February, said that steps had been taken 
by Belgium in view of a new conference, and that the 
question had been submitted to the powers. On the 26th 
of February he added : 

The English delegates at the Brussels Conference have reserved entire 
liberty of action for the British Government. The English Parliament 
could place a duty on sugars at any time it choose without being obliged 
to inform the governments which took part in the Brussels Conference. 

This declaration is the more threatening as the Eng- 
lish Government when imposing countervailing duties 
might rely upon the support of those nations which 
would not be subjected to them. If we insist upon fol- 
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lowing the policy which we inaugurated at Brussels and 
which is advocated by La Société des Agriculteurs de 
France^ we run the risk of being left alone, left under 
the obligation of consuming our national sugar. 

On the 1st of April, Lord Cranborne confirmed his 
reply of 21st February. 



V. 

The Instability of Bounties. 

Every country which grants direct export bounties, in- 
troduced in its legislation a proviso that these bounties 
should be abolished later on. The law of 1897 has been 
advocated in France as an act of defence against 
boimties in Germany and Austria. But Art. 11 gives 
the government the power that in the event of sugar- 
producing countries diminishing or abolishing the export 
bounties which they grant to-day, our executive might 
take the same measures. 

When the law of May 27th, 1896, was voted by the 
Reichstag, the following resolution was added : " The 
Confederate Governments are requested to seek ener- 
getically the means, by way of an international under- 
standing, of suppressing, as soon as possible, the bounties 
on export sugar." 

It was at first proposed that the law of 1897 should 
only be applied up to the 1st of July, 1898, for, as M. 
Gadaud stated in his report, " everybody is afi^reed, the 
commission as weU as tL goyermnent, that the law is 
essentially of a temporary character." 

At the Brussels Conference, the delegates of the 
various nations were asked by the Belgian representative 
to condemn export bounties, and the condemnation was 
carried without a single dissentient. 
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A régime, therefore, which is the object of so much 
reprobation camiot last. Not only is a bounty-fed industry 
subject to the danger of changes in the legislation of its 
own country, but it is still more threatened by altera- 
tions in foreign legislations. Bounties increase pro- 
duction, they encourage foreign consumption, they are an 
obstacle to home consumption, and they create industries 
founded on privileges which are always threatened by 
crises. 

The sugar industry of Europe abundantly demonstrates 
this. 



CONCLUSION. 

The necessary Outlet. 

French legislation more than any other has caused the 
increase of production. At the same time our legislation 
imposes on sugar for consumption in France a duty of 
60 fr., beside a refining tax of 4 fr. per hundredweight 
of refined sugar, whereas in Germany the home con- 
sumption duty is only 20 marks (25 fr.), and in Austria- 
Hungary 38 crowns (39 fr. 90). 

Direct export bounties are given by Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, whereas in France manufacturing and 
export premiums are combined. 

The French system draws to the metropolitan market, 
by its détaxe de distance^ sugars from Réunion and the 
W est Indies as if it were the duty of the French legisla- 
tion to provoke a glut on the home markets. 

The various systems in vogue have succeeded in every 
country in creating an undoubted increase in production. 

WbrliTs production in thousand tons. 

1874-76 1899-1900 1900-1901 

As estimated 
by Licht. 

Beet sugar 1.161 5.542 6.020 

Cane sugar 1.863 2.501 2.950 

3.024 8.043 8.970 

From 1875 to 1901 the increase has been for beet 
sugar 419 per cent., for cane sugar only 58 per cent. 
The increase in the production of beet sugar continues, 
more especially in France. In 1899-1900 it amounted 
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to an excess of 131,298 tons over that of the previous 
year, viz., to 869,200 tons of refined sugar instead of 
737,902, to which about 100,000 tons from the colonies 
must be added, making 969,000 tons in all. This year 
the output is estimated at 1,040,000 tons of refined beet 
sugar, which means an increase of more than 171,000 tons. 
In 1884, the consumption in France amounted to 
380,000 tons of refined sugar; in 1899 it was 439,000 
tons, and in 1900 455,000 tons; thus consumption re- 
mained almost stationary, as it increased by only about 
19 per cent, in sixteen years, or an average of 1.20 per 
cent, per year. Yet France is compelled to export a 
quantity of sugar which in 1900 was equal to more than 
60 per cent, of its total production. But where can 
those 400,000 to 500,000 tons, which are not consumed 
at home, possibly be sent to ? 

Countervailing duties have been imposed by the 
United States, thus cheddng and stoppmg European 
exportations. The Americans will soon produce sugar 
themselves, now that peace reigns once more over the 
island of Cuba. Cuba produced this year 600,000 tons 
of sugar, and will no doubt produce a larger quantity 
next year, which will go to the United States. Therefore 
America is not a customer of the future. Other countries 
which formerly absorbed foreign sugar, such as Italy, 
Roumania, and Spain, begin to produce likewise. The 
outlets are therefore bound to become scarce. England, 
with its consumption of 40 kilog. per head, with its 
breweries and its biscuit and jam factories, is still the 
best of all customers, but even that client contemplates 
re-establishing the tax on sugar which was suppressed in 
1874. 

It is stated that the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
tends to introduce the following duty : — 

Foreign refined sugar ... ^d. per pound. 

Foreign raw sugar ... ... Jd. „ 

English Colonies — refined ... |d. „ 

English Colonies — raw . . . free from duty. 
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This amounts to : 

Foreign refined sugar ... 11 fr. 60 per 100 kilog. 
Foreign raw sugar ... 5 fr. 80 „ 

Colonial refined sugar... 5 fr. 80 „ 

It is estimated that the duty will yield £5,500,000 
(138,875,000 fr.) 

There is a strong body of opinion in England which 
anticipates that it will assist the refining industry of their 
country, and the cane sugar production in their Colonies. 

We even hear rumours of sugar cultivation in Great 
Britain itself. But we believe that the principles of 
free trade are so firmly established in England that no 
government will ever attempt to go through the same 
expensive experiences as France, Austria, Germany, and 
Russia. 

Yet the threat of imposing countervailing duties is not 
an idle one. In 1888 Lord Salisbury proved that far 
from being opposed to this measure he was quite pre- 
pared to adopt it. 

After the conferences of 1887 and 1888, he introduced 
a bill on the subject. Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands were all ready to abolish 
the premiums ; France alone refused. It was again due 
to France that in 1898 the Brussels Conference was 
wrecked. Russia then shared France's views, but it is 
doubtful whether she would do the same if a fresh con- 
ference were to meet. England's representatives reserved 
to their government the right to impose such taxes on 
sugar as it would deem necessary, and on the 21st of 
February Lord Cranborne once more afiSrmed this in the 
House of Commons. 

This duty on sugar may assume the character of a 
" penal clause " against those countries which would 
maintain their bounties. It might strike at France, it 
might even strike at Germany. On the 7th of March, 
the TimeSf alluding to the protectionist proposals made 
by Count von Bulow, said, that "the German chancellor 
and his friends deceived themselves if they hoped that 
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when taxing the exports from our colonies and certain 
of our European products, Great Britain would not take 
certain steps, such as an increase of sugar duties." 

Foreign outlets, therefore, far from getting more 
numerous, are threatened with being closed, or with 
becoming scarcer at all events. 

Artificial as its existence maj be, an industry cannot 
go on producing merely in order to collect premiums, and 
sugar factories cannot produce sugar in order to throw 
it away. 

The industry produces so as to sell at a profit. It does 
not matter how much the law may have distorted its 
existence, it must sometime deal with the consumer. 

Far from trying to place the national sugar within 
reach of the national consumer, legislation has placed ob- 
stacles between commerce and product. The foreign 
consumer has been paid that he may be kind enough to 
eat our sugar. M. Gadaud, in his report in 1897, was 
naïve enough to propound the following argument : 
"Sugar is an imperfect food, it is therefore a luxury. 
And as more sugar is eaten by English people than by 
the Germans and French who produce it, there can be 
no relation between production and consumption^ Sugar 
consumption cannot be made compulsory. Therefore 
the increase of consumption is not under the control of 
those who advocate it, and it is therefore not worth the 
premium bounty" (p. 37). 

We have arrived at the result, that whereas 40 kilog. 
per head are consumed by Englishmen, French people 
only consume 12 kilog. 

Ûo, then, French people not like sugar ? Does our good 
housewife not consider her cup of coflfee a necessity ? Do 
French children dislike jam ? Do we not grow in France 
the raw materials — fruit and sugar, wheat and sugar — 
with which the English supply the whole world in the 
shape of jam and biscuits ? 

One incontestable fact will prove that a mere reduction 
of the duties increases consumption. During the years 
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1875-79, consumption averaged 250,000 tons. For the 
latter year, 1879, it amounted to 275,939 tons. In 1880, 
owing to the reduction of duties to 40 f r., it rose at once 
to 298,068. increasing to 329,399 in 1881, to 339,140 in 
1882, to 365,132 in 1883, to 379,754 in 1884 (all this 
being refined sugar). In short, the average per annum 
during these two periods is : 

1875-79 250,000 tons. 

1880-84 346,000 „ 



Excess ... ... ... ... 94,000 „ 

Or a diflference of about 40 per cent. 

If the 64 fr. duty of to-day were reduced to 30 fr., 
similar effects should soon become apparent : because the 
diminution would be greater ; because the price of 88® raw 
sugar has dropped from 60.76 fr. in 1880, to 29.56 fr. in 
1 900, a difference of 50 per cent. ; because the population is 
larger to-day ; because the prejudice against sugar which 
formerly existed in French families is dying out; and, 
because sugar is now used for many more purposes than 
twenty years ago. It may therefore be safely accepted 
that the consumption would soon increase by 50 per cent., 
which for an average of 440,000 tons of to-day, means 
not less than 220,000 tons. 

It would not be suflScient, we admit, to cause the dis- 
appearance of the glut now existing in the French market. 
But it would be a new outlet, more important by 25 % 
than what our refined sugar now finds abroad. 

Therefore our best policy is : To increase our home 
consumption by reducing the consumption duty from 60 
to 30 fr., and to abolish the refining tax. 
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IL 

The Duty is swallowed by the Bounty. 

M. Castelin introduced on the 24th of January, 1898, 
a bill — which he presented again in June — which proposed 
the reduction of the home consumption duty on sugar. 
But he limited the tax to 44 fr., which meant a reduction of 
16 fr. This is not enough. Reduction of duty can only 
increase the consumption of the article if that reduction 
is important enough, so that it carries with it a decline 
in price of the article. But if M. Castelin advocates re- 
duction of duty, he does not diminish the bounty ; and 
the reduction of the bounty is the necessary consequence, 
or else the premium will swallow the duty (V, part II, 
ch. XIII, XIV, XV). 

To maintain the state of things as it exists to-day is a 
bad pretext in arguing the interests of the Treasury. The 
Mimster of Finances admits that the duty having been es- 
tablished by the law of 1884 in such a way that it would 
be swallowed by premiums, the actual duty coming to the 
Treasury has fallen to 45 fr. 69 in 1899, and to 40 fr. 33 
in 1900. And this decrease will continue, for the 
revenue from this duty will go on diminishing as far as 
the Treasury is concerned, whereas it will increase for 
the benefit of the sugar manufacturer. It is a private 
tax which absorbs the public tax at the consumer's 
expense. The reduction of the consumption duty to 30 
fr. would therefore, according to the Minister of 
Finance's statement, mean for the present only a differ- 
ence of 10 fr. 33 per 100 kilog., ?.^., 27 per cent, or 25 per 
cent, in round figures (V, part 2, ch. XV). As we 
go on the duty will approach nearer and nearer the 30 fr., 
which is the amount we propose. 

But if the proportional part of the boimty extends, it 
makes the feudal tax (and here we use the word in its 
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most literal sense), created by the sugar legislation, un- 
bearable. The principal character of feudalism was the 
confusion of property and sovereignty. The taxes levied 
by feudal lords were not used for public services but for 
their own purposes. When a protective duty, which 
IS paid by consumers, goes to guarantee or to increase the 
income of a landowner or a manufacturer, it does not then 
serve for public purposes but for the private advantage of 
this selfsame landowner or manufacturer. It is therefore 
nothing else but a feudal tax. Economists, who are 
called by their protectionist and socialist opponents, "the 
agents of financial feudalism," are in favour of the sup- 
pression of that feudal duty when they say — " No duty 
must be paid to anybody but the State." 

Economists, looked upon as the foes of the people, in- 
sist that the employee shall get full value for his wages, 
that he shall not have to pay an additional 0.60 fr. — which 
is more than an hour's wage — for his kilogram of sugar, to 
the sugar manufacturer who has condescended to make it. 

It has come to this, that in France the production is 
centred in 339 factories and 36 refineries. Electors, 
characteristically blind to their own interests, give their 
votes to representatives whose economical policy is as 
bad if not worse than that of the représentants censitaires 
of the Restauration and the Government of July. 
Whereas the whole of the legislation tends to give the 
monopoly of the sugar industry to a few, great indigna- 
tion is felt when one Parisian factory closes its doors, 
and transfers its production to other refiners. 
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The Offenee of Baying. 
III. 

Some members of the Chamber of Deputies, and some 
journalists, who have tried by every possible means to 
cause high prices of sugar, wheat, meat, textiles, boots, 
iron and steel, become suddenly indignant if buyers, ac- 
cording to the law of demand and supply, bring about an 
increase of price of the first-mentioned commodity. 

In July, 1900, M. Brabant — (a speculator — a bear) — 
seeing that he was a heavy loser, surrendered his estate 
whilst trying to bring before the court his buyer, whom 
he looked upon as an excellent man as long as he thought 
he could make money out of him. 

He might have been told when presenting his com- 
plaint, that " the right to sell implies the right to buy," 
instead of which an inquiry was held with great circuna- 
stance, brokers' and commission agents' books were seized, 
and an expert had to write a report of 1,200 pages, in 
which he asserted, however, that " he has been unable to 
detect in the broker's letters any proof of an under- 
standing or a coalition with regard to the rise in prices 
which has taken place." 

But would not the agriculturists, the 339 sugar manu- 
facturers, and all those who consider that France's 
wealth rests upon agriculture, hail such an increase in 
prices as a boon ? 

It was said that on the 31st of July, 1899, out of 
1,706,000 bags of sugar stored at the general warehouses, 
1,653,000 belonged to the Henry Say Company. A 
year after, in 1900, M. Jaluzot had in his possession 
945,000 out of a total general stock of 1,165,000 sacks. 

Where is the article in our code which fixes a limit to 
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the stock of a private concern in relation to the total 
stock on the market ? 

Those buyers should be hailed as the sugar's libera- 
tors, and they should be carried triumphantly on the 
shoulders of those who favour the industry ; for it was 
indeed very brave of them to buy and store goods which 
are produced in France at an increasing ratio, while 
their consumption remains almost stationary. 

M. Jaluzot caused the price of sugar to go up 38 fr. 
per 100 kilog. ! All those who are in favour of dear bread, 
dear sugar, all the protectionists should acclaim him 
and M, Ribot, who was the reporter of the law of 
1884, as well as M. Meline, who was the author of it, 
they should congratulate M. Jaluzot on sending up the 
price of sugar in spite of a legislation which contributed 
to keeping it down. 

The inquiry was opened in virtue of article 419 of the 
penal code, an article which dates from a century hence, 
and which ought to have been abrogated long ago. It 
runs thus : 

Anyone who by falsely and calumniously spreading facts, who wilfully 
offers a higher price than the one asked by the sellers themselves (sur 
offres), who, by a trust or coalition of the principal owners of certain 
goods or commodities, stops the sale of the same, or sells them only at a 
certain price, or by some fraudulent deeds or means of any kind, will 
cause a rise or a fall in the prices of commodities, goods, public securi- 
ties, or bonds, either above or below the rate which would have been 
determined by free and natural commercial competition, shall make him- 
self liable to a mouth's impiisonment as a minimum, and a year*8 im- 
prisonment as a maximum, and to a fine ranging from five hundred to 
one thousand francs. The convicted person' may also by the judge's or 
court's decision be kept under high police supervision during two years 
as a minimum and five years as a maximum. 

In reality the article is composed of two parts : the 
first is, sur ofires (bear sales), trust, or coalition of the 
principal owners of certain goods or commodities, in order 
to stop the sale of the same, or to sell them only at a 
certain price. 

But these are the usual business methods. Bear sales 
are of daily occurrence at the Exchange. 
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Everj day possessors of merchandise or commodities 
will come to an arrangement upon the price they mean 
to sell. 

Let us remark here that it is only a question of selling. 
But what is complained of by Brabant is the offence 
of buying, so that, literally speaking, the charge has 
nothing to do with article 419. When during the ancien 
régime and during the Revolution those who bought up 
and stored foodstuffs were mobbed, it was not because 
they had bought the commodity, but because they 
would not sell it. Nowadays one does not object to 
the price at which those so-called cornerers sold their 
goods, but to the price at which they bought them. And 
in spite of economists the whole trend of our political 
economy makes for higher prices. This article 419 seem- 
ingly aims at defending ^^free and natural commercial 
competition ; " but, as Joseph Gamier rightly says, " what 
is the good of such a competition if people are denied 
the right of coming to a common understanding to sell 
or not to sell, to send prices up and down by selling or 
not selling according to one's own or other people's 
lueas r 

As a matter of fact, article 419 in the Penal Code has 
been abrogated by the law of 1884 dealing with trades' 
unions. " Coalitions" were aimed at by the Penal Code. 
And the law of 1884 authorizes associations "who will 
study and defend economic, industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural interests." 

We are able to judge them by their work ; the majority 
of them have only come into being in order to send up 
prices and to obtain protective, even prohibitive tariffs, 
securing prices " higher than would have been established 
by natural and free commercial competition." 

Article 419 ought to have been abrogated at the time 
when the law of 1884 recognised the right of coalition. 
For what is a strike ? It is the cornering of labour : 
the workmen, the holders of it, withdraw it from the 
market. Logically, those who wish to maintain article 
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419 and see it applied to holders of goods or commo- 
dities should ask its application to the holders of labour ; 
logically, all those who are in favour of liberty of trade 
and labour should insist on its abrogation. 

In short the article is antiquated and obsolete. 

In the Recueil Encyclopédique du droit français of M. 
Femand Labori (article. Liberté commerciale et indus-- 
trielle^ paragraph 75) the same opinion is held by M. 
Georges Maillart. 

Article 419 of the Penal Code, which has but seldom been applied, 
stands to-day like an isolated figure amidst new laws and ideas, ever 
since the repeal of \he law of I4th-27th June, 1791, and of article 416 of 
the Penal Code. In his conclusions, before the first divisional chamber of 
the Court in a law-suit pending between a M. Livelyn and the liquidators 
of the Société des Métaux on the one hand, and the liquidators of 
the Comptoir d'Escompte on the other, M. Falcimaigne, then Public 
Prosecutor, now a Councillor in the Cour de Cassation, contended that 
"article 419 was now a very blunt weapon, though it has never been 
much used. " Now and then when speculation is so rashly carried on as 
to become a notorious scandal, when public order is shaken by an 
accumulation of ruined persons which very often follow some madcap 
transactions, then the public prosecutor iâries to wake up article 419 
from its slumber, and does his best to obtain from the court the punish- 
ment he considers necessary. But he does not always succeed. It 
might even be said that he very rarely succeeds, and it would be quite 
easy to ascertain how many times article 419 has been applied since it 
took its place in the Penal Code. 

The same arguments are to be found in Dalloz 
{Supplément au Répertoire^ Industrie et Commerce^ para- 
graphs 533, etc.) : 

The law of March 28th, 1885, recognizes as legal the term markets, 
even the payment of differences. While this law was under discussion, 
an incident happened which plainly shows how obsolete, as far as ordi- 
nary coalition is concerned, article 419 has become. According to that 
law, as passed in the Chamber of Deputies, article 419 was also made 
applicable to Exchange securities, even the i>riTate ones which were not 
subject to the legislation of that time. Tms part of the law was re- 
jected by the Senate, who deemed it unnecessary, as a recent decree had 
altered the jurisprudence in that respect, and as it was feared, so said 
M. Naquet, the reporter of the law, that it mip;ht seem te revive a 
text of law which was partly (so far as it apphes te non-fraudulent 
coalition) obsolete, and absolutely antagonistic te the needs of the 
French commercial market 
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If article 419 was applied against ^^all unions and 
coalitions of the principal owners of certain goods or 
commodities, in order not to sell them, or to sell them 
only at a certain price," the whole protectionist edifice 
would fall to pieces. 

Dalloz refers to a trust of metal factories in the Nancy 
and Longwy district, buying from a syndicate of fac- 
tories, and malang contracts with it ; to the ironmasters 
in " Le Nord " and " Pas de Calais " agreeing to fix 
prices at their quarterly meetings; to the syndicate of 
the French steel manufacturers, constituted in order to 
keep up prices and regulate production ; to the syndicate 
of salt mme owners ; to the hardware trade in the east of 
France ;" to the watchmakers in " Le Doubs ; " to the 
French soda manufacturers, and to the international 
trust of zinc manufacturers. 

Every day, M. Meline, or the agricultural societies 
urge the unions of landowners and agriculturists to 
make bread dear. Would they be visited by article 
419? But if it is not applied to them, and if it is 
also not applied to the syndicates which we have men- 
tioned, what is this article, then, but a legal survival of 
retrograde prejudices : a dangerous survival when in the 
hands of some who, like Brabant, esteem that it is weU 
to speculate as long as one wins, but that it becomes a 
legal offence when one loses by it. 

" In England," says M. Raffalovich, in his admirable à 
article on " Accaparement," in the Dictionnaire du Com- 
merce^ de r Industrie et de la Banque^ "Uberty of com- 
mercial coalitions, which was already proclaimed by an 
act of 1772, was formally recognized by the law of 
July 4th, 1844, which totally abolished the offence of 
monopolizing and cornering merchandise." 

In Belgium, articles 419 and 420 were replaced in 
1866 by article 311 of the Belgian Penal Code, which 
only aims " at fraudulent means I " The reporter of the 
law to the Belgian Chamber said : 
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The partial abrogation of article 419 of the Penal Code will have this 
advantage that it will not allow business men being disturbed, and it 
will also make the people understand that the law gets rid of prejudices 

^. which have too often led to culpable acts. Thus competition is a far 

better medium to destroy fictitious increases of prices than legal enact- 

' ments. 

In Germany the coalitions of producers are organised 
and favoured by the government itself ; and in Austria 
the '* Ring " was so thoroughly recognised by the gov- 
ernment that in 1896 it tried to take a share in its ad- 
ministrations. 

We know, of course, the gigantic trusts of America. 
Yet we stick to article 419, which permits the throwing 
of the commercial market into confusion, the harassing 
of a political adversary, or, if one is a seller or a buyer, 
the repudiation of one's obligations by referring one's 
buyer or seller to the law. 

French legislation, according to Raffalovich, is a sur- 
vival of prejudices which prevailed during the ancient 
régime^ for it supposes that a court can determine the 
price of a commodity which as every one knows is only 
affected by the law of demand and supply. From an 
economical point of view the French Penal Code is ab- 
surd, moreover, it is powerless, and the very rare appli- 
cation of article 419 suffices to prove it. 

M. Camille Pelletan said with great simplicity in 
La Lanterne of March 11th : "In fact, when matters of 
such a nature present themselves the wish of the govern- 
ment has then generally a decisive influence." 

So that the legal offence does not exist per se ; it only 
exists if the government wills it. La Lanterne published 
extracts of an expert, M. Blanc, who " thinks he has dis- 
covered in the books, and above all in the letters writ- 
ten by commission agents to their customers, something 
which, as far as the firms of Say and Jaluzot are con- 
cerned, appears to have a kind of connection with the 
above-mentioned legal offence." He summoned the gov- 
ernment to act accordingly, and the Keeper of the Seal 
asked for a writ against M. Jaluzot. 
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The wording of the writ made it evident that the 
public prosecutor did not mean to take from M. Brabant 
the responsibility of the prosecution. But on the 15th 
of March, the very day the parliamentary commission was 
appointed, an accusation was brought forward in the 
Chamber by M. Rouanet. 

On Tuesday, 20th of March, the day when M. Monis, 
Keeper of the Seal, was to speak before the commission, 
a threatening article was written by M. Bouanet in La 
Lanterne^ against M. Monis, in which he said, and rightly, 
too, that " the writ is word^ so as to make believe that 
the prosecution has been set about under pressure from 
some 'bear speculator,'" and in which he openly sum- 
mons M. Monis " to amend the wording of the report as 
otherwise it would be inferred that he was M. Jaluzot's 
confederate." And M. Monis did amend I The commis- 
sion's report (meeting of the 21st of March) states "the 
Keeper of the Seals has made it clear to the commission 
that the Public Prosecutor has taken in hand the prose- 
cution started as a civil proceeding only." Was, then, 
M. Monis frightened by the last threatening words of 
M. Rouanet's article ? 

Somewhere else M. Rouanet says that it is the be- 
ginning of the cleaning of the Augean stable : " Flour, 
then alcohol, will follow in the wake of sugar." 

But we wish only to ask again a question which ap- 
peared on the 15th of March in Le Siècle: "Is it not 
true that three commission agents belonging to the Bourse 
du Commerce have been asked to step in as intermedi- 
aries between M. Brabant and those against whom he 
has instituted proceedings ? " 

In well informed circles, in the lobby of the Law 
Courts and at the Bourse du Commerce an answer has 
been given to this question, and it is said that M. Bra- 
bant would have been left to do as he pleased by the 
Keeper of the Seals, had not the latter been rather 
frightened by the threats of some socialist members and 
newspapers. 
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In the meantime a parliamentary commission excited 
itself not a little to suppress the term markets. The ex- 
perience of Germany is however sufficient for us not to 
begin the same thing. Our political economy will, no 
doubt, be a source of admiration for those critics who 
will analyse its history. 

To stimulate production, to arrest consumption, to 
disturb commerce ; to consider the act of getting up 
prices, at which the whole legal machinery works, an 
offence ; to bring about a fall in prices by an exaggerated 
production combined with diminished outlets ; to create in 
a democratic country an artificial industry which hardly 
counts 400 employers ; to put on the shoulders of the 
consimier a tax the amount of which is double the price 
of the commodity, and of which nearly a third is going 
into the pockets of sugar manufacturers ; lastly, to place 
that industry at the mercy of the financial policy of 
foreign countries — such is the system of the legislation 
of 1884. 
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IV. 

The Solation. 
We ask : 

1st. The suppression of bounties. 

2nd. The reduction of the home consumption duty to 
30 fr., i.e.y to be equal to the value of the commodity it- 
self. The suppression of the refinery tax of 4 fr., and 
the manufacturing tax of 1 f r. 

3rd. The prompt adherence of the government to a 
conference wnich will abolish the bounties in every 
country, which will prevent England from imposing 
countervailing duties, and which will do away with those 
already existing in the United States. 

4th. The guarantee of liberty of transactions on all 
markets and exchanges, with the repeal of article 419. 

These, then, are urgent remedies, if we desire to pre- 
vent the forcing of sugars on the home markets m>m 
provoking a crisis, the effect of which we do not wish to 
exaggerate, but which, undoubtedlv, will be all the more 
serious, seeing that the relations Detween the sugar in- 
dustry and the State are so very intimate. 
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